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The  Political  Life,  &c. 

Til  E  author  of  the  following  fheets  is  a 
man  who  can  fee  an  error  in  his  greateft 
friend;  and  do  juftice  to  the  merit  of 
his  greateft  enemy.  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  for  many 
years  a  mod  exalted  character,  in  his  opinion; 
and  yet  he  is  far  from  thinking  but  what  Mr.  Pitt 
has  imperfections.  His  opinion,  however,  of 
this  great  man,  he  would  have  modeftly  confined 
to  himfelf,  had  not  the  favours  with  which  the 
fovereign  has  juft  been  pleafed  to  diftinguifh  him, 
railed  a  clamour  no  lets  unjuft  than  univerfal 
through  the  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  abfolutely 
necelTary  to  remind  the  public  that  the  earl  of 
Chatham  has  aCted  in  no  manner  derogatory  to 
the  confequence  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  public  prints,  for  fome  days  paft,  have 
been  replete  with  low-minded  malice,  and  ig¬ 
norant  fcurrility;  the  conductors  of  the  preis, 
that  exalted  palladium  o:  our  lives  and  liberties, 
have  bafely  deferred  the  defign  of  their  own  in- 
ftitution,  and  fought,  by  every  defpicable  artifice, 
to  wound  the  character  of  a  perfonage,  whom 
they  tbemfelves  have  for  feveral  years  paft  been 
celebrating  as  the  moft  perfect  criterion  of  pa¬ 
triotic  virtue;  infamoufly  efpoufing  thofe  pre¬ 
judices  which  it  was  their  immediate  duty  to 
condemn,  they  readily  gave  room  to  every  (haft, 
either  or  a  repining  envy,  or  a  dilappointed  male¬ 
volence  ;  and  facrificed  both  their  juftice  as 
writers,  and  their  generofity  as  men,  for  the 
important  confideration  of  railing  their  refpeCtive 
papers  an  additional  half  quire,  and  g  fining  a 
new  fet  of  readers  at  the  Horfe-fhoe  an  iM  -gp/e* 
p  her  Goofe  and  Gridiron.  But  though  the 
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tinmanly,  the  fcandalous  machinations  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen,  have  made  fome  imprefiiort 
on  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  and  the  credu¬ 
lous,  ’Lis  to  be  hoped  that  the  candid  and  the 
intelligent,  will  Hill  exert  a  right  of  judging  for 
themfelves;  and  that  the  crude,  indigested  re- 
-prefentations  of  a  news-paper  compiler,  will  be 
treated  with  that  contempt  which  is  due  to  the 
general  contraction  of  the  author’s  heart,  and  the 
cuftomary  narrownefs  of  his  abilities. 

.  That  the  reader,  however,  may  not  here  ima¬ 
gine  I  defign  to  trefpafs  upon  his  patience  with  a 
dull  unmeaning  exclamation  againft  the  little- 
minded  venality  of  news- paper  effayifts,  I  fhail, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  following  fheets,  take  a  re- 
trofped  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduit,  from  his  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  public  chara&er,  down  to  the 
prefent  time;  and  this  1  fhail  do  with  all  the  bre¬ 
vity  I  can,  as  the  kingdom  requires  little  more 
than  a  bare  mention  of  occurrences,  to  be  put 
in  mind  of  its  obligations.  I  fhail  next  ccn- 
iider  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  popular  cry 
again  ft  him,  and  conclude  with  fome^nimad- 
verfions  of  a  general  nature,  which,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  will  not  be  totally  loft  upon  the  confi- 
derate  part  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Pitt,  for  fo  I  fhail  call  him,  as  the  name 
moft  familiar  both  to  myfelf  and  my  readers,  is 
grandfon  to  Mr.  Pitt,  formerly  an  Eaft-India 
governor,  and  furnamed  Diamond  Pitt,  from  a 
very  large  diamond  which  he  brought  home  with 
him  to  England.  The  prefent  objeCt  of  our  en¬ 
quiry,  was  born  inDorfetfhire,  but  was  a  younger 
fon;  his  education  was  liberal,  though  his  pa¬ 
trimony  was  fmall ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the  fmail- 
nefs  of  that  patrimony  his  rife  may  be  attributed, 
fince  it  obliged  him  to  a  proper  exertion  of  his 
extraordinary  abilities. 


t)ifcovering  a  very  enterpnzing  genius,  at  a 
Very  early  age  he  obtained  a  leat  in  tne  lloule 
of  Commons-,  but  having  (carcely  more  tnan 
what  afforded  a  parliamentary  qualib cation, 
his  friends  procured  mm  a  corncccy  oi  hone* 
which  was  no  unleafonable  addition  to  his  c:r- 
cumftances.  The  profits  ariling  from  ms  coni* 
million,  however,  were  of  no  long  duration;  for 
that  exalted  principle  of  independence,  which 
has  ever  continued  to  influence  his  actions,  icad” 
ing  him  to  fupport  a  motion  in  the  year  1737* 
for  encreafing  tne  annual  allowance  of  his  loyal 
highnefs  Frederick,  prince  or  Wales,  h ^  fed 
under  the  difpleafure  or  the  mini  [try,  and  his 
little  cornetcy  was  infamoufly  taken  from  him 
by  Walpole. 

'  The  reduction  of  his  circumftances,  how¬ 
ever,  betrayed  him  into  no  acts  of  littlenefs  *, 
and,  though  he  was  of  an  age  in  which  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  young  fellows  launcri  out  into  extia- 
vagant  diflipations,  he  confined  himlelf,  with  a 
fortitude  that  did  him  the  greateft  honour,  within 
the  fcanty  limits  of  his  income — and  exerted 
himfelf  with  fuch  fuccefs  again!!  the  adminif- 
tration  in  his  parliamentary  character,  as  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  general  admiration  of  his 
country. 

Indeed,  it  was  no  way  furprifing,  to  find  a 
man  pofleffed  of  iuch  talents  for  elocution,  a 
maflerly  orator  ;  for,  join’d  to  a  very  compre- 
henfive  genius,  Mr.  Pitt  was  endued  with  a 
manner  irrefiftibly  convi&ive ;  his  voice  was 
manly  and  full;  his  countenance  keen  and  ex- 
preffive ;  his  conceptions  juft  and  important; 
and  his  diftion  fo  aftonifhingly  powerful,  that 
it  rolled  with  the  impetuofity  of  a  torrent,  and 
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inftantly  overwhelmed  the  mod-  formidable  of 
his  enemies.  If  he  wanted  any  rcquifite,  it  was 
that  elegance  of  addrefs  which  we  fignify  by  the 
term  grace— but  what  he  buffered  in  this  reipeft 
was  amply  made  up  by  his  energy;  and,  while 
others  gradually  ftole  upon  our  attention,  he 
entered  into  an  argument  at  once  with  fuch  a 
degree  of  weight  arid  perfpecuity,  as  never  failed 
to  command  it. 


-In  the  year  1740,  when  the  Seamens  Bill  was 
agitated  in  the  houfe,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  feveral 
other  patriotic  members,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed 
the  inftitution  of  a  law  fo  diametrically  oppofite 
to  all  the  principles  of  the  British  con  (tit  ur  ion. 
In  this  famous  debate,  Mr.  Pitt  fignalized  him- 
felf  fo  remarkably,  that  Mr.  Horace  Walpole 
thought  proper  to  attack  him  with  an  ungentle- 
manly  perfonalty  of  farcafm,  reflecting  upon  his 
youth,  and  faying,  that  the  inveftigation  of  truth 
was  but  little  promoted  by  the  affedtaticn  of  a 
theatrical  geflure,  an  elevated  tone,  and  a  pomp¬ 
ous  arrangement  of  words.  To  this,  Mr.  Pitt 
immediately  replied,  that  he  would  not  un- 
dertake  to  determine  whether  youth  could  be 
fic  juftly  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach;  but 
64  he  infilled,  that  the  wretch  who  had  feen  the 
confequence  of  reiterated  ejrors,  and  .'till  con- 
45  tinned  to  blunder,  and  whole  age  only  added 
obftinacy  to  ftupidity,  ciid  not  deferve  that  his 
grey  hairs  fhoulcl  exempt  him  from  the  uni- 
verbal  fcorn  of  the  kingdom;  much  lefs  did 
iC  the  hoary  (inner  merit  the  efteem  of  mankind, 
who,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  receded  from 
**  virtue,  and  encreafed  the  enormity  of  his 
sC  crimes  as  he  was  diverted  of  temptation;  prof- 
56  ticuted  his  principles  for  money,  which  he 
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<e  never  could  enjoy,  and  fpent  the  tnheiabie 
“  dre^s  of  his  life  in  the  deftruftion  ot  his 


never  louiu  auu 

dre^s  of  his  life  in  the  deftruftion  of  his 
“  country.”  •  ,  ...  nf  „ 

Mr  Pitt  though  he  had  rendered  himielr  r.Ou 

a  little  obnoxious  to  the  court,  was,  neverthelefs, 

'  when  the  political  Caftor  and  Pollux  toox  upon 
them  the  principal  direction  of  arrairs,  in  tne 
memorable  year  1 746,  appointed  to  the  luaa  ive 
fine  cure  of  an  Iriih  Vice-Treafurer-unp;  and,  no., 
"loner  after,  promoted  to  the  ftill  more  p^.i-abic 
employment  of  Paymaiter-general  to  the  Forces, 
and  fworn  in  a  Privy  Counfellor.  In  time  ot 
war  the  Pay  matter-  fhip  of  the  Jrorc.es  is  gene¬ 
rally  looked  upon  as  the  molt  advantageous 
office  in  the  kingdom ;  and  even  in  time  of  peace, 
bis  feldotn  rated  at  lei's  than  a  clear  5000 ..  a  year, 
yet  narrow  as  Mr.  Pitt’s  private  fortune  was  at 
that  period  known  to  be,  he  diichargec.  tie 
duties  of  this  place  with  a  degree  or  dmnterefi.- 
ednefs  that  forced  his  very  enemies  to  attain e 
him-,  abridging  a  number  o.  very  conhutiabL 
perquiiites,  which  had  for  many  years  been 
Granted  to  his  predeceffors -,  and  fettmg  an  eA- 
omnle  of  moderation  to  ail  cotemporary  and _.u_- 
ceedino-  minifters,  which  we  are  mhmtely  forty 
to  inform  the  reader  produced  icarce  a  fingL 
inftance  of  imitation.  The  whole  world  ap¬ 
plauded  the  aft  ion  but  few  cared  to  copy  it. 
for  though  all  might  be  fond  of  popularity,  these 
were  none  who  would  purchafe  it  at  io  great  an 
expence.  The  kingdom,  however,  from  too 
moment  it  faw  fuen  convincing  proois  01  — 
-  /,wvi no-uifhed  him  by  the  moil  im¬ 

plicit'  marks  of  confidence  and  affection  ;  and  it 
tvas  enough  ever  atcei%  to  render  an  *  ^ 
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tmion  fufpeCtcd,  if  he  was  not  appointed  to 
1'ome  very  principal  employment. 

I  he  paltry  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeile  being 
quickly  followed  by  a  recommencement  of  hof- 
tilities,  fir  Thomas  Robinfon  refigned  the  fealsas 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  late  majefty,  beftowing 
them  on  Mr.  Henry  Fox  (the  prefent  lord  HoF 
land)  a  gentleman  between  whom  and  Mr.  Pitt 
an  oppofiticn  had  almoft  conftantly  fubfifted,  the 
latter  threw  up  his  Pay-mafter-gcneralfhip,  not 

in  a  fubordinate  capacity,  to  a 
man  who  purlued  a  fyflem  of  politics  fo  evi¬ 
dently  oppofite  to  what  he  considered  the  public 
welfare.  Befides,  he  probably  thought  it  an 
indignity,  that  his  profdTed  opponent  fhould  be 
lifted  above  him  in  the  adminiftration,  after  lie 
had  difeharged  the  offices  which  he  hitherto  held, 
fo  highly  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  Be  this  latter  fuggerftion  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Pitt  had  no  reafon  what  foe  ver  to  fuppofe 
that  any  compliment  was  intended  to  him  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  minifter  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  king’s  favourite  view,  the  defence 
of  Hanover;  and,  therefore,  naturally  flood  high 
in  the  efteem  of  a  fovereign  who  was  influenced 
by  fo  ltrong  a  predeliCtion  for  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  Whereas,  Mr.  Pitt  had  oppofed  all 
continental  connections,  with  fo  unceafing  a  fe- 
dulity,  and  thwarted  the  crown  with  fuch  bold- 
nefs,  in  the  moft  tender  of  all  its  wifhes,  that 
he  could  not  be  infemible  how  perfonally  unac¬ 
ceptable.  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  eye  of  his 
majefty.  His  refignation,  therefore,  was  no 
lets  prudent  on  the  one  hand,  than  it  was  fpi- 
nted  on  the  other;  and  was  perfc&Sv  confident 
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with  that  dignity  of  fentiment  which  he  had  laid 
down  as  the  unalterable  guide  of  his  aftions. 

1  he  meafures  taken,  during  Mr.  Fox's  admi- 
niftration,  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  France, 
were,  in  general,  fo  miferably  planned,  and  fo 
wretchedly  executed,  that  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  wore  a  moft  alarming  afpedt,  and  nothing 
but  terror  and  furprrze  were  feen  in  the  remoteft 
corners  of  the  kingdom.  Petrified  almoft  with 
the  apprehenfion  of  an  inftant  invafion,  an  army 
of  mercenaries  were  brought  over  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  protect  us*,  and,  while  every  generous- 
minded  Englifhman  was  inflam’d  with  an  honefl 
indignation  at  fuch  an  infult,  both  upon  the 
courage  and  the  loyalty  of  the  kingdom,  we 
received  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  having 
loft  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Ofwego 
in  America:  add  to  all  this,  that  the  able  and 
upright  Mr.  Legge  was  turned  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  where  he  prefided  with  fo  much  repu¬ 
tation,  for  advifing  a  judicious  change  of  public 
meafures,  and  laying  the  national  diftreffes  to 
their  proper  account. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  fhare  the 
common  infirmities  of  all  exalted  minds,  I  mean 
that  of  being  extravagantly  elated  at  the  fmalleft 
dawn  of  fuccefs,  and  feverely  mortified  at  the 
leaft  ftroke  of  adverfity,  were,  at  this  period,  out¬ 
rageous  in  their  complaints  againft  the  miniftry. 
1  he  city  of  London  let  an  example  to  all  the 
other  corporations,  in  a  moft  fpirited  addrefs  to 
their  reprefentatives,  loudly  lamenting  the*  pol- 
ture  of  public  affairs,  and  earneftly  exhorting 
their  members  to  make  a  minute  enquiry  into 
the  caufe  of  the  general  diftrefs.  In  fhort,  as 
phe  blunders -of  the  adminiftration  were  notorious, 
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the  murmur  of  the  people  was  univerfal  ;  and 
Mr.  Fox,  finding  himfelf  utterly  unable  to  weather 
the  riling  (form,  he  (hewed  one  aft  of  prudence, 
by  retiring  from  the  helm,  and  inhering  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  veffel  to  be  placed  in  much 
more  judicious  hands. 

On  Mr.  Fox’s  resignation,  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  miniftry  being  unhinged,  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Legge  were,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation,  called  into  power,  and  the  hopes  or 
Great  Britain  once  more  began  to  revive.  The 
gleam,  however,  was  but  of  a  very  (hurt  dura¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  ministers,  refolutely  bent  againSt 
facrificinp;  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation, 
in  a  quarrel  with  which  it  had  no  manner  ol 
connexion,  foon  difobliged  the  iovereign  by  re- 
fufing  to  cover  his  Electoral  Dominions;  and 
their  enemies  naturally  made  life  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  reprefent  their  patriotic  regard  for 
the  intereft  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  want  ot  in¬ 
clination  to  ferve  him.  T  he  mind  once  foured 


is  but  too  apt  to  imbibe  an  unfavourable  im- 
preffion  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  we  are  thwarted 
in  fome  darling  expe&ation,  in  proportion  we 
are  ready  to  believe  the  infmuations  of  envy  or 
prejudice,  again  ft  the  perfon  who  prevents  that 
expectation  from  being  indulged.  _  The  beft  are 
not  always  proof  againft  this  infirmity;  and  fatal 
experience  unhappily  convinces  us,  that  mo- 
narchs  are  no  more  exempted  from  failings  than 
the  humbled  claffes  of  men.  Every  day,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fovereign  was  gratified  with  iome  fresh 
complaint  againft  his  new  minifters  ;  they  were 
painted  as  ignorant  and  prefumptuous ;  and  the 
character  found  but  too  implicit  a  belief:  ne- 
yerchelefs,  Mr.  Pitt  ftiil  continued'under  all  the 
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difadvantages,  not  only  of  a  powerful  faction 
againlt  him,  but  even  under  a  certainty  of 
having  forfeited  the  Royal  Favour,  to  labour  in 
the  fervice  of  the  public.  l  ie  knew  the  prince 
had  been  .milled  into  an  erroneous  fyftem  of 
politics,  by  the  infamous  fervility  of  former 
minifters;  he  alfo  knew  that,  to  promote  his  in- 
tereft  as  kins  of  Great  Britain,  was  infinitely 
more  to  his  majefty’s  welfare,  than  to  ftudy  for 
his  advancement  as  eleftor  of  Hanover.  On 
thefe  accounts,  like  a  faithful  fuhjeX  to  his  king, 
and  an  honeft  citizen  to  his  country,  he  pro- 
fhcuted  fuch  meafures  as  were  belt  calculated  for 
the  mutual  happinefs  of  both;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  oppofition  he  met  with,  the  Militia 
Bill,  which  was  considered  as  laying  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  all  continental  connexions,  was  for¬ 
tunately  carried,  during  the  fnort  duration  of 
his  power,  through  the  indefatigable  affiduity, 
and  unremitting  fortitude  of  the  minifter.  By 
means  of  this  falutary  bill,  the  necefTity  of  a 
{landing  army  was  entirely  removed,  the  fear  of 
an  invafion  rendered  totally  chimerical,  and  the 
kingdom  put  in  a  constitutional  capacity  of 
maintaining  her  rights,  and  enforcing  her  laws 
againft  every  foreign  or  domeftic  enemy. 

Mr.  Fox  refigned  the  feals  of  Secretary  the 
latter  end  of  October,  1756;  and  on  the  fourth  of 
December  following,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  in 
his  room.  Three  days  before  this  appointment, 
the  foreign  mercenaries  were  ordered  home  by 
his  majdty’s  directions;  but  the  king  forefeeing 
that  the  Britifh  war  with  France  would  inevitably 
lead  the  French  to  make  an  attack  upon  his 
German  territories,  he  fentMr.  Pitt  with  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  17th 
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February,  1757,  to  acquaint  them,  that  the 
mo  ft  formidable  preparations  were  making  by 
France  againft  his  electoral  dominions,  and  to  tell 
them  that  he  hoped  their  affection  would  not  only 
aftift  him  in  maintaining  an  army  of  obfervation, 
but  put  him  alfo  in  a  condition  of  fulfilling  his 
engagements  with  the  king  of  Pruffia.  Mr.  Pitt 
delivered  the  meffage  as  a  minifter,  but  as  an 
honed  Englifnman  dill  continued  his  oppofuion 
to  continental  connections.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
mod  extraordinary  in  dance  of  independency  to 
be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  hidory.  Other 
miniders  have  endeavoured  to  deal  a  prince  into 
iuch  opinions  as  correfponded  with  their  own, 
by  indulging  him  in  fotne  favourne  articles-,  but 

it  was  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  above  every  little  ar- 

« 

tifice  of  that  nature,  and  to  fen  fucceeding  ages 
a  glorious  example,  that  the  frown  of  a  fovereign 
is  a  very  infigikficant  circumdance,  when  coni' 
pared  to  the  welfare  of  a  country.  His  beha¬ 
viour  in  this  refpeCt  could  not  be  overlooked  at 
Court  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
he  was  diveded  of  the  Seal,  and  his  enemies 
once  more  re-inftated  in  the  chief  diredion  of 
affairs,  to  the  unfpeakable  mortification  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  Mr.  Legge  refigned  in  a  few 
days  after  Mr.  Pitt’s  difmiffion,  and  Great  Britain 
again  faw  herfelf  under  the  government  of  thofe 
very  men  to  whofe  corruption  or  incapacity  jfhe 
owed  the  principal  part  of  her  misfortunes. 

The  difmiffion  of  Mr.  Pitt  was,  perhaps-,  the 
mod  impolitic  dep  which  could  be  taken  by  his 
enemies.  It  railed  him  dill  higher  in  the  public 
eftimation',  and  nothing  could  be  a  feverer  re¬ 
flection  on  the  conduCt  of  the  court,  than  the 
addreifes  which  were  fent  from  all  parts  of  the 
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Ration  to  him  and  Mr.  Legge,  accompanied 
frequently  with  the  refpe&ful  compliment  of  a 
freedom  and  a  gold  box.  Where  the  fentiments 
of  the  court  were  fo  widely  different  from  the 
language  of  the  people,  it  was  impoffible  that 
tranquility  could  be  expected.  The  people 
hated  their  minifters  ;  rejoiced  in  the  diftra&ion 
which  reigned  through  their  councils ;  and  even 
expreflfed  a  fatisfadUon  to  fee  all  their  meafures 
unattended  with  fuccefs.  At  length,  after  a 
feries  of  repeated  misfortunes,  the  public  exi¬ 
gencies  obliged  the  court  to  apply  a  fecond  time 
to  the  very  men  whom  it  had  fo  lately  diimilfed 
with  contempt;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1757,  was  reftored  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  principal  fecretary  ;  and,  three  days  after, 
Legge  was  reinftated  in  his  chancellorfhip 
of  the  Exchequer  ;  the  firft  feat  at  the  Treafury 
board  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle ;  the 
privy-feal  to  lord  Temple  ;  while  lord  Anfon  was 
made  firft  commiffioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  paymafter-generalfhip  trufted  with  Mr.  Fox. 
By  this  coalition  the  public  tranquility  was  re¬ 
covered  ;  and  the  nation  feemed  to  gain  new  life, 
when  they  fa w  the  principal  management  of 
their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  man  upon  whofe 
wifdom  and  probity  they  could  fafely  depend. 

The  reader  is  now  advancing  pretty  fall  to 
a  period  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  will  fhine  with  a 
degree  of  aftonifhing  brightnefs ;  and  in  which 
the  nation  will  alfo  be  found  at  a  pinnacle  of 
glory  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  mod  celebrated 
rera’s  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  empires.  Alexander 
and  Casfar,  to  be  fure,  conquered  leveral  ex- 
tenfive  kingdoms,  and,  with  a  comparative  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  overthrew  many  numerous  armies ; 
|?ut  Alexander  and  C  re  far  generally  fought  with 
■  '  C  '  '  '  people 
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people  who  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
fyftems  of  war,  and  had  nothing  but  rude  un¬ 
cultivated  force  to  oppofe  the  judicious  regula¬ 
tions  of  mafterly  generals  and  experienced  ve¬ 
terans.  Unlefs  in  the  civil  wars,  they  had  little 
more  than  a  mighty  mob  to  encounter,  who  fell 
as  eafy  a  facrifice  to  conduct  and  difcipline,  as 
the  prodigious  armies  of  Indoftan  now  fall  to 
the  little  troops  of  the  Eaft-India  company  : 
whereas,  during  our  contention  with  France,  we 
not  only  had  fuperior  numbers  to  combat,  but 
thefe  numbers  were  even  compofed  of  men  re¬ 
gularly  trained  up  in  the  niceft  arts  of  war,  and, 
if  any  thing,  more  expert  in  difcipline  than 
ourfelves.  Our  conquells,  of  courfe,  were  the 
more  difficult,  and,  in  proportion  to  that  diffi¬ 
culty,  we  mull  naturally  eftimate  our  reputation. 

One  of  the  firft  plans  which  Mr.  Pitt  under¬ 
took  after  he  had  been  thus  re-  eftabliffied  in 
power,  was,  to  carry  the  war  into  France,  and, 
inftead  of  buffering  the  people  of  England  to 
languiffi  under  the  terrors  of  an  invafion,  to 
animate  them  at  once,  by  a  fpirited  defcent  on 
tne  coafts  of  the  enemy.  This  plan  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  good  one,  as  it  was  not  only 
calculated  to  raife  the  drooping  fpirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  to  crufh  the  French  naval  power,  which 
at  that  time  was  very  formidable,  and  which,  in 
faff,  was  what  alone  could  reafonabiy  fill  us  with 
any  apprehenlion.  Accordingly  an  armament 
was  equipped  and  fent  out,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt,  who  were  diredled  to  fail  for  Bafque 
Road  and  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Rochefort.  The  expedition,  however,  failed, 
and  kis  believed  through  the  machinations  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  enemies  ^  for  when,  after  the  com- 
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tmrider  of  the  land  forces  had  been  acquitted 
by  a  court  martial  of  any  mifbehaviour,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  in  the  city  towards  obtaining 
a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the 
mifcarriage,  the  lord-mayor  and  common-coun¬ 
cil  were  over-ruled  by  a  meflfage  from  the  king, 
and  the  affair  was  buffered  to  die  away  gradually 
with  the  indignation  of  the  public. 

But  though  the  expedition  mifcarried,  the 
very  defign  of  it  awaked  fome  of  the  European 
potentates  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had 
for  fome  time  been  unaccountably  abforbed. 
A  treaty  was  immediately  concluded  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden  for  their  mutual  fecurity, 
and  they  even  ordered  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  for 
fear  an  Englifli  fquadron  ffiould  be  lent  towards 
the  north.  TheDutch  and  the  Italians  took  every 
neceffary  precaution  for  their  fafety ;  while 
Spain  and  Portugal,  trufting  to  their  commercial 
intercourfes  with  Great  Britain,and  feeing  France 
fufficiently  employed, 

“  Laugh’d  at  the  tempeft,  and  enjoy’d  the 
“  ftorm.” 

The  parliament  meeting  on  the  firffc  of  De¬ 
cember,  a  unanimity  appeared  in  that  auguft 
affembly  with  which  it  had  been  unacquainted 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Pitt’s  enemies  faw  him 
at  a  pinnacle  of  favour  with  the  public,  from 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  (hake  him ; 
and  therefore,  when  they  found  him  too  formi¬ 
dable  as  an  enemy,  they  wifely  endeavoured  to 
engage  him  as  a  friend.  This  produced  a  firm 
coalition  in  the  council,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
council  very  naturally  diffufed  itfelf  through  all 
the  parliamentary  tranfadtions.  This,  together 
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with  the  good  opinion  which  the  king  abouf 
this  time  began  to  entertain  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  hearty  averlion  to  the  French,  gave 
a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  laid  a  bafis  for  that 
prodigious  chain  of  fucceffes  which  diftinguilhed 
the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration. 

It  was  an  eafy  matter  for  a  minifter  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  penetration,  thus  happily  fituated,  to  fee 
that  the  only  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the 
French  was  to  employ  the  naval  force  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  the  main  ftrength  of  the  nation 
might  be  properly  laid  to  confift;  he  therefore 
lent  out  a  fleet  on  the  19th  of  February  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Bofcawen,  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  Louifbonrg,  as  the  enemy  had 
no  force  of  equal  lfrength,  nor  any  commander 
of  equal  reputation,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  French  were  no  fooner  acquainted  with  the 
deftination  of  Mr.  Bofcawen  than  they  equipped 
a  large  fleet  to  counteract  the  plan  of  the  Britifh 
minifter.  On  the  firft  notice  of  this  circum- 
flance,  Mr.  Pitt  ordered  admiral  Gfborn,  with  a 
fquadron  into  the  Straits;  upon  which,  the 
French,  determined  to  do  their  utmoft  for  the 
relief  of  an  important  fortrefs,  got  a  fecond 
fleet  ready  at  Toulon,  which  was  commanded 
by  Monf.  do  Quefne,  to  ftrengthen  the  other 
fquadron  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  de  !a  Clue, 
in  order  to  force  a  paffage  through  the  Straits, 
that  Mr.  Bofcawen’s  expedition  might  be  difap- 
poinfed  in  its  intended  effedft.  Mr.  de  la  Clue 
having  failed  before  Du  Quefne’ s  fquadron  was 
ready,  now  lay  blocked  up  in  Carthagena,  by 
admiral  Gfborne  :  Du  Quefne’s  coming  up  to  the 
relief  of  his  colleague,  fell  in  with  the  Englifti 
fleet,  and  was  attacked  in  his  own  fhip,  the 
Foudroyant,  of  So  guns,  by  captain  Gardiner, 
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of  the  Monmouth,  a  Britifli  veffel  of  64  guns, 
who,  ’tis  generally  imagined,  would  have  taken 
him  fingly,  had  not  two  other  Englifh  (hips  come 
up,  and  induced  him  to  (trike  before  he  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  gallant  cap¬ 
tain  Gardiner  loft  his  life  in  the  midft  of  this 
engagement,  but  his  (hip  fuffered  little  on  tnat 
account,  being  bravely  fought  hy  his  firft  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Mr.  Carkett.  The  Orphee,  another 
French  {hip,  was  alfo  taken,  and  theOriflamme 
was  driven  afhore  on  the  Spanifh  coalt.  hy 
this  means,  De  la  Clue  not  being  abie  to  force 
his  way  through  the  Straits,  admiral  Bofcawen’s 
expedition  was  crowned  with  all  the  iuccefs  that 
could  poffibly  be  expefted,  and  the  governor  of 
Louifbourg  furrended  on  the  26th  ot  July,  This 
conqueft  was  fcarcely  atchieved,  when  Sr.  John  s 
alfo  fubmitted;  and,  notwithftanding  fome  in- 
confiderable  checks  which  our  troops  received 
on  the  continent  of  America,  Fort  Frontenac, 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  furrendered  to  co¬ 
lonel  Bradftreet,  on  the  27th  of  Auguft;  and, 
on  the  25th  of  November  following,  tort  da 
Quefne,  now  Fittfburg,  was  taken  by  the  aims 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  command  of  briga¬ 
dier  Forbes. 

The  nation,  now  warmed  with  the  fun-fhine 
of  fuccefs,  every  where  extolled  the  meaiures 
of  the  minifter-,  and  the  minifter,  indefatigable 
to  merit  their  approbation,  was  inceflantly  laying 
fchemes  to  deferve  it  *,  io  that  the  public  had  not 
begun  to  cool  in  their  applaule,-  betore  the  depre¬ 
dations  which  he  made  at  St.  Malo  and  Cherbourg 
acquired  him  frefh  reputation,  and  (truck  an  aaoi- 
tional  terror  thro’  the  enemy.  Indeed,  the  damage 
which  we  did  the  French  Coafts,  was  effected 
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diaous  delay  in  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troop?’ 
at  Saint  Cas,  the  due  d  Aguillon,  governor  of 
Brittany,  aflembled  a  confiderablebodyof  forces 
and  came  down  time  enough  to  attack  the  rear 
guard,  commanded  by  general  Dury  ;  who,  tor 
1'ome  time,  maintained  his  ground  with  an  afto- 
nifhing  refolution  ;  but  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  his  ammunition  entirely  expended", 
many  of  his  men  leaped  into  the  fea,  through 
defpair,  and  were  drowned;  the  general  himfetf, 
at  lengtn,  following  the  fame  example;  while 
all  the  reft  were  made  pnioners,  except  a  very 
few,  who  found  means  to  efcape  to  their  boats. 
Our  whole  lofs  in  this  unlucky  affair  was  about 
1 3°°  i  but  as  the  fmalleft  mifearriage  conftantly 
difpirits  the  people  of  England,  it  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  nation,  which  was  not  diftipated. 
till  the  warm  fun-fhine  of  feveral  fucceffive  vic¬ 
tories  happily  cleared  it  up. 

Hitherto,  ail  Mr.  Pitt’s  operations  were  di¬ 
rected  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  England,  and 
no  intention  whatfoever  appeared  of  interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  Germany,  though  matters  on 
the  Continent  now  wore  but  a  difagreeable  af- 
pe£t ;  for  the  convention  at  Clofter  Seven  had 
been  concluded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland; 
and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  notwithftanding  fome 
aftonifhing  ftrokes  of  generalship,  and  fome  very 
brilliant  lucceffes,  was,  neverthelefs,  in  a  very 
critical  fituation;  he  gained  a  battle,  indeed,  fre¬ 
quently;  yet  his  very  victories  often  plunged  him 
in  diftrefs ;  for  his  enemies  found  means  to  brino- 
frefti  armies  in  the  field,  while  it  was  with  incre” 
dible  difficulty  he  could  get  recruits  to  fill  up 
the  devaftations  which  were  occafioned  by  his 
very  fuccefs.  Prince  Ferdinand,  of  Brunfwic, 
who  took  the  command  of  the  Hanoverian  forces 
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In  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  room,  was  much 
in  the  fame  circumftances ;  he  had  more  than 
once  defeated  the  French,  but  he  had  nofooner 
gained  a  victory  in  one  place,  than  a  numerous 
army  darted  up  to  oppofe  him  in  another;  fo 
that,  though  he  was  mod  commonly  fortunate, 
his  troops  were,  neverthelefs,  gradually  leffened ; 
and  every  new  exploit  was  nothing  more  than  a 
frefii  approach  to  inevitable  deftruftion. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain,  naturally  ge¬ 
nerous,  were  now  fired  with  an  enthufiafm  for 
glory,  which  entirely  got  the  better  of  all  their 
former  repugnance  to  continental  connections; 
fo  they  conquered  the  French,  they  were  utterly 
regardlefs  at  what  price  they  purchafed  a  vic¬ 
tory  ;  and,  fired  with  an  irrefiftible  admiration 
at  the  heroifm  of  his  Prufiian  majefty,  they 
were  infenfibly  led  into  a  concern  with  his  affairs, 
through  an  exalted  idea  of  his  character.  The 
iober  fentiments  of  prudence  were,  therefore, 
totally  difregarded ;  it  became  as  popular  now 
to  affift  the  deflorate  of  Hanover,  as  it  had 
lately  been  popular  to  defert  it;  and  the  whole 
nation  feemed  frantic  tofacrifice  its  real  interefts, 
for  what  was  confidered  *he  advancement  of  its 
reputation.  Mr.  Pitt  the  temper  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  whether  he  thought  it  jiecdfary 
to  indulge  the  public  in  their  wifties,  or  had 
really  changed  his  own  fentiments ;  or  whether 
he  thought  that,  by  relaxing  in  feme  points 
from  the  feverity  of  his  former  iyftem,  he  lhould 
the  more  readily  induce  his  majefty  into  meafures 
more  immediately  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kingdom,  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  determine : 
all  that  becomes  me  to  fay,  is,  that  a  treaty  was 
Concluded  with  the  king  of  Prnflia,  much  to 

the 


the  advantage  of  that  prince.  That  fubfidieS 
were  liberally  granted  to  many  of  the  petty  Hates 
on  the  continent,  and  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  was  fent  over,  under  the  command  of  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  re-inforce 
prince  Ferdinand.  Thefe  various  engagements 
could  not  but  produce  a  variety  of  public  bur¬ 
dens;  however,  every  body  chearfully  acquiefced, 
and  the  1  u  ft  re  of  our  glory  rendered  us  utterly 
infenfible  to  any  concern  about  our  circum- 
ftances. 

Having  thus  given  a  curfory  fketch  of  what 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  mention,  relative  to 
the  firft  dilpofitions  which  Mr.  Pitt  made  to 
carry  on  the  war ;  I  fliall  by  no  means  fatigue 
the  reader  with  a  circumftantial  account  of  the 
manner,  in  which  the  various  battles  by  land, 
or  the  various  engagements  by  fea,  were  con¬ 
ducted.  The  reader  will  polfibly  imagine  that 
I  have  been  already  fufficiently  minute ;  I  fliall 
therefore  leave  our  hiftorians  to  give  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  at  large,  and  only  take  notice  that  his 
meafures  were  in  general  fo  wifely  planned,  and 
fo  vigoroufly  executed,  that  the  whole  French 
power  was  ruined,  nc^  only  in  America,  but 
in  Aha  and  Africa;  ?"  ;the  Britifli  reputation 
raifed  to  a  pitch  of  glory,  infinitely  beyond  the 
molt  celebrated  eras  in  the  annals  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  our  affairs, 
when  the  clemife  of  his  late  majefty  opened  a 
new  feene,  and  introduced  a  nobleman  into  a 
principal  fhare  of  the  adminift ration,  who  had, 
till  this  event,  continued  totally  excluded  from 
the  public  eye  ;  but  who  ever  fince  has  been  an 
objeeff  of  general  execration  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom,  ~  • 
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On  the  acceffion  of  his  prefi  nt  maiefty,  Mr. 
Pitt’s  abilities  were  too  much  reipePe.t,  and  his 
importance  too  well  known,  not  to  fecure  '  u 
in  the  poflefilon  of  his  employments,  efpeciaily 
as  the  new  monarch,  with  a  magnanimity  which 
charmed  the  whole  nation,  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  purine  the  fame  political  lyftem  with 
regard  to  the  war,  which  had  been  adopted 
during  the  reign  of  his  illuftrious  grandfatner. 
But  though  Mr.  Pitt  continued  in  office  for 
fome  time  after,  it  was  unhappily  too  evi¬ 
dent,  that  his  influence  began  very  quickly  to 
decline.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Legge,  was  dif- 
miffed  immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
the  new  reign,  and  his  difmiffion  was  generally 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  the  favourite,  whofe 
o-ood  opinion’ he  generomly  fcorned  to  obtain  by 
any  unmanly  conceffions,  either  in  his  public  or 
private  capacity  •,  be  this  as  it  may,  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown  faw  very  clearly 
where  the  current  of  royal  favour  was  princi¬ 
pally  inclined  to  run  •,  and  few  of  them  had 
courage,  or  virtue  enough,  to  refill  the  tempta¬ 
tions  with  which  it  was  manifeilly  fraught.  They 
therefore  endeavoured  to  watch  its  courie  with, 
the  moft  inflexible  affiduity  •,  and  having  once 
difcovered  the  happy  channel  through  which  it 
was  to  be  conveyed,  they  initantly  quitted  every 
other  attachment,  and  forgot  the  happinels  of 
their  country  in  a  folicitude  for  their  own  im¬ 
mediate  emolument.  __  _ 

One  of  the  firil  proofs  which  Mr.  Pitt  re¬ 
ceived  of  his  being  deferted,  was  in  a  meafure 
which  he  ftrenuouily  advifed,  and  which  fatal 
.experience  fhortly  after  convinced  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  of  his  enemies,  to  be  as  falutary  as  it 
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was  fenfible.  This  was  the  fending  four  fhips 
of  the  line  to  Newfoundland,  which  was  at  that 
time  almoft  defencelefs,  and  which  the  meaneft 
armament  that  could  poffibly  (teal  through  the 
feas  mult  have  inftantly  reduced.  His  advice 
was  dilregarded  ;  the  fhips  were  not  fent  out, 
and  Mr  Pitt  had  fcarcely  quitted  the  admini- 
ftration,  betore  the  place,  to  the  irreparable 
injury  of  our  merchants,  was  found  to  be  in 
tiie  hands  of  our  enemies. 

While  Mr.  Pitt’s  influence  was  thus  vifibly 
declining  in  the  Britifh  councils,  the  French, 
who  now  had  a  new  game  to  play,  found  it 
expedient,  through  the  mediation  of  Spain,  to 
open  a  negotiation  of  peace  with  England.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr  Bully  came  over  to  London, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  was  fent  to  Paris.  France, 
however,  at  the  fame  time  that  Ihe  feemed  to 
enter  into  this  negotiation  with  the  greateft  air 
of  cordiality  •,  neverthelefs  exerted  herfelf  with 
an  altonifhing  dexterity,  to  draw  Spain  into  an 
alliance,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  her,  in 
caie  the  court  of  London  did  not  allow  her 
fuch  conditions  of  peace  as  Die  thought  proper 
to  demand.  As  Ihe  had  great  reafon  to  think 
of  fucceeding  with  Spain,  it  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined  that  Mr.  Bulfy  was  directed  to  prctradl 
the  treaty  as  much  as  poffible ;  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
jultly  liifpefting  that  there  was  fome  underhand 
purpofes  to  anfwer,  from  the  continued  preva¬ 
rication  of  the  French  agent,  at  length  broke 
oft'  all  correi'pondence  with  him,  and  fent  di¬ 
ctions  to  Mr.  Stanley  to  quit  France  imme- 
iiately. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  all  along  fufpe&ed  that  France 
d  Spain  wrcre  more  clofely  connected  than 

either 
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either  feemed  inclined  to  acknowledge,  was 
Confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  this  circumftance 
by  a  memorial  which  Mr.  Bufly  on  renewing  his 
negociation  of  the  peace,  prefented  to  the 
Britifh  court,  fignifying,  that  his  Cathololic  ma- 
jefly  defired  that  the  fame  moment  which  put 
an  end  to  the  difputes  between  trance  and  us, 
might  alfo  adiuft  the  differences  which  had  for 
fome  time  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  En~ 
gliffi  nation.  Thefe  differences  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  were  occafioned  by  certain 
captures,  which  the  former  pretended  the  latter 
had  made,  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
her  flag  •,  by  the  fettlements  which  the  Englifh 
had  made  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  by  the 
obftinacy  with  which  they  denied  the  fubjedts  of 
his  Catholic  majefty  a  right  of  fifhmg  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

Let  the  Spanifn  complaints  be  what  they 
would,  and  let  us  even  allow  that  they  had 
fufficient  caufe  to  find  fault,  nevertheless  it 
could  not  but  appear  extraordinary  to  fee 
the  French  minifter  blending  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom  with  the  bufinefs  of  his  own 
court,  as  if  they  had  but  one  common  intereft  *, 
and  this  at  a  time  too,  when  Spain  had  an 
ambaffador  of  her  own,  redding  on  purpofe  at 
London,  to  take  care  of  her  c  ncerns,  and  to 
manage  every  tranfaftion  relative  to  his  nation 
with  the  Engliih  rniniftry.  Mr.  Pitt  thereiore 
fent  orders  to  lord  Briftol,  our  ambaffador  at 
Madrid,  to  reprefent  with  firmnefs  the  irregu- 
larity  of  which  the  Spanifh  miniffer  was  guilty 
in  thus  officiouffy  meddling  with  the  bufinefs  of 
3-  negotiation  that  no  wray  concerned  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  his  court.  The  earl  of  Briftol  executed 
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<  .  .  that!  did  eouri  ere  • 

h -■.■■>  Ipn it  and  Ins  undcritandmg ;  but  the 
S :  mi  idler,  lo  far  irom  aa  inclination  to 

acknowieugc  the  wait  miff  ke,  openly  juftified 
l-A  pi  iecy  Oi  In ;  con  Juki ;  indeed  lie  con¬ 
tinued  to  exp  refs  fentimenis  of  the  higheft  re- 
Ipecc  for  Great  Britain ;  yet,  while  lie  did  this, 
h-  made  no  fcruple  whatever  to  declare  the 
ftrongc  1  a  itachniervt  to  its  enemies  •,  fo  that  Mr. 
f'i;  o  finding  these  was  no  dependence  to  be 
iisd  upon  liis  anfwers,  refolved  to  fend  the  fleet 
V/jiivfli  he  had  provided  for  the  attack  of  Mar- 
tin ico,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  the  Havannah  , 
and  to  prepare  a  powerful  armament  likewife 
to  crime  along  the  coaft  of  Spain  itfelf, 
that  the  mimfter  might  either  come  to  an  ex¬ 
plicit^  declaration  of  his  pacific  indentions,  in 
tpic  lace  of  ail  Europe  ;  or  buffer  the  juft  in¬ 
dignation  of  a  country,  which  he  had  fo  perfi- 
dioufly  defigned  to  attack  in  open  violation  of 
ail  public  ties  and  national  engagements.  Mr. 
Idtt  was  the  more  eager  to  leize  this  occafion 
cf  executing  lus  plan,  becaufe  if  the  Spaniard 
fhould  turn  out  the  enemy  he  fulpedted,  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  inter¬ 
cepting  the  annual  money  Ihips,  which  Spain 
was  loon  to  exp-eft  from  its  Weft-Indian  wo  rid; 
and  consequently  not  only  incapacitate  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  majefty,  at  the  very  jfirlt  ftep,  from  being 
able  to  aft  with. any  vigour;  but  put  it  into  our 
power  to  fight  him  with  his  own  treaiure  ;  of 
which  the  moment  he  was  deprived  it  w  uld  be 
utterly  impoflible  for  him  to  give  the  leaft  affift- 
ance  to  France;  and  even  impoflible  to  prevent 
us  from  making  continual  depredations  on  his 
own  territories. 
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cc  fhoiild  not  think  of  fitting  any  longer  in 
cc  council.  He  acknowledged,  in  the  politeft 
cc  terms,  the  affiftance  which  he  had  received  dur- 
tc  ing  his  adminiftration,  from  the  fervants  of  the 
c*  late  king ;  but  that,  as  he  confidered  himfelf 
not  more  the  fervant  of  the  crown,  than  the 
mmifler  of  the  people  by  whom  he  had 
been  called  into  power,  he  thought  it 
imprudent  to  continue  any  longer  in  an 
office,  which  made  him  refponfible  for  mea- 
c4  fares  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  guide.” 
In  tins  motion  Mr.  Pitt  was  oppofecl  by  every 
member  of  the  council,  but  lord  Temple,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  had  all  along  molt  ftre- 
nuoufly  feconded  his  public  meafures,  and  was 
generally  fuppofed  one  of  the  moft  patriotic 
noblemen  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Pitt,  finding  his  influence  was  now  en¬ 
tirely  at  an  end  in  the  council,  drew  up  his 
motives  for  retiring  from  public  affairs  *,  a 
method  which  the  earl  Temple  alfo  purfued ; 
and  both  gave  in  thefe  motives,  figned  with 
their  own  hands,  to  his  majefty.  The  king  is 
laid  to  have  expreffed  a  gracious  concern  for  the 
lofs  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  together  with  his  brother 
the  lord  Temple,  refigned  their  employments 
on  the  ninth  of  October ;  immediately  after 
v/hich,  his  maiefty,  with  a  fpirit  of  munificence, 
mat  did  him  infinite  honour,  fettled  a  penfion 

on  the  iliuftrious  commoner. 
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not  only  for  his  own  life,  but  for  that  of  his 
fon,  and  his  lady  *,  the  latter  of  wThom  was 
created  baronefs  of  Chatham,  with  remainder 
to  her  male  iifue  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  himfelf  c  hoof¬ 
ing  to  decline  the  diftinftion  of  nobility. 

The 
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The  great  commoner  had  fo  endeared  him- 
felf  to  the  body  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  fpirited 
tenor  of  his  adminiftration,  that  his  retreat  from 
the  fervice  of  the  nation  was  generally  deplored 
as  a  public  misfortune.  The  prefs  fwarmed 
with  pamphlets,  fetting  forth  the  ingratitude  of 
the  court,  which  had  obliged  a  ftatefman  of 
fuch  inflexible  integrity  to  withdraw  from  his 
employments  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  lifted  up  with,  perhaps,  an  extra¬ 
vagance  of  eulogium,  fo  thofe  of  his  enemies 
funk,  if  not  into  general  abhorrence,  at  ieaft 
into  general  difefteem.  The  earl  of  Bute,  in 
particular,  underwent,  from  a  fuppofition  of 
engrofllng  the  principal  fhare  of  the  royal  con¬ 
fidence,  an  unremitting  torrent  of  the  moft 
virulent  abufe  ;  he  was  every  where  the  objeCt  of 
execration ;  and  his  country  fullered  a  tempo¬ 
rary  infamy  entirely  upon  his  account.  That 
the  praife  upon  one  fide,  notwithftanding  Mr* 
Pitt’s  great  merit,  might  not  be  as  much  over¬ 
charged  as  the  obloquy  on  the  other,  there  can 
be  no  room  whatfoever  to  doubt ;  popular  pre¬ 
judices  are  always  in  extremes,  efpecially  in 
free  countries  •,  and  where  the  minds  of  men  are 
once  warped  by  the  receipt  of  favours,  or  the 
dread  of  injuries,  it  is  but  natural  to  expeffi  that 
every  thing  will  appear  in  an  exaggerated  light. 
On  one  fide,  the  moft  common  exertion  of  a 
plain  underftanding  will  be  inftantly  exalted 
into  more  than  human  wifdom ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  moft  inconfiderable  error  to  which 
mankind  is  liable,  fhall  be  fet  forth  as  a  proof 
of  equal  turpitude  and  ftupidity,  and  men¬ 
tioned  no  lei's  to  the  difhonour  of  our  hearts 
than  to  the  difcredit  of  our  underftandings. 

Such 
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“  Dear  Sir, 

cc  FINDING,  to  my  great  furprize,  that  the 
caufe  and  manner  of  my  refigning  the  feal,  is 
mifreprefented  in  the  City,  as  well  as  that  the- 
moft  gracious  and  fpontaneous  marks  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  approbation  of  my  fervice,  which  marks 
followed  my  refignation,  have  been  infamouily 
traduced  as  a  bargain  for  my  forfaking  the  pub¬ 
lic,  I  am  under  a  neceftity  of  declaring  the  truth 
of  both  thefe  fads,  in  a  manner  which,  I  am 
fure,  no  gentleman  will  contradict. 

“  A  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  mea- 
fures  to  be  taken  againft  Spain,  of  the  higheft 
importance,  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  to 
the  moft  elfential  national  interefts  (and  this 
founded  on  what  Spain  had  already  done,  not  on 
what  that  court  may  farther  intend  to  do)  was 
the  caufe  of  my  refigning  the  feals.  Lord  Temple 
and  I  fubmitted,  in  a  writing,  figned  by  us,  our 
moft  humble  fentiments  to  his  majefty  •,  which, 
being  over-ruled  by  the  united  opinions  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  king’s  fervants,  I  refigned  the  feals  on 
Monday  the  5th  of  this  month,  in  order  not  to 
remain  refponfibie  for  meafures  which  I  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide.  Moft  gracious,  public 
marks,  of  his  majefty ’s  approbation  of  my  fer- 
vices,  followed  my  reft  ation  •,  they  are  un¬ 
merited  and  unfolicited;  and  I  {hall  be  ever  proud 

to  have  received  them  from  the  beft  of  lo- 

% 

vereigns. 

I  will  now  only  add,  my  dear  fir,  that  I  have 
explained  thefe  matters,  only  for  the  honour  of 
truth,  not  in  any  view  to  court  return  of  con  * 
fidence  from  any  man,  who,  with  a  credulity  weak 

E  as 
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as  it  is  injurious,  has  thought  fit  haftily  to  with¬ 
draw  his  good  opinion  from  one  who  has  ferved 
his  country  with  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  and  who 
juftly  reveres  the  upright  and  candid  judgment 
of  it,  little  felicitous  about  the  cenfures  of  the 
capricious  and  the  ungenerous.  Accept  my  fin- 
cered  acknowledgments  for  all  your  kindfriend- 
ih ip,  and  believe  me  ever,  with  truth  and 
efteem, 

My  dear  fir. 

Your  faithful  friend,  &c.” 

This  letter,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  it  muff 
be  acknowledged  nothing  but  the  hurry  and 
perturbation  of  the  writer’s  mind  could  poflibly 
excufe,  did  not,  by  any  means,  anfwer  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  illuftrious  writer;  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Pitt  wanted  no  juiiification  whatfoever  of 
his  conduct,  and  his  enemies  were  determined 
not  to  pay  the  lead  regard  to  the  mod  forcible 
which  he  produced.  The  wits,  therefore,  who 
efpoufed  the  party  of  his  opponents,  rejoiced  to 
fee  him  fo  eafily  wounded,  and  obtained  from 
this  ill-written  and  unneceflary  letter,  a  frefli 
opportunity  of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and, 
confequently,  treating  thofe  abilities  of  which 
his  admirers  fpoke  in  a  continual  drain  of  hy¬ 
perbole,  with  the  mod  infuperable  air  of  con¬ 
tempt.  The  bulk  of  the  nation,  however,  vi- 
fibly  preponderated  in  the  fcale  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  Spanifh  war  which  broke  out  immediately 
after  his  refignation,  afforded  his  friends  fuch  a 
fair  occafion  of  triumph,  as  entirely  put  his 
enemies  out  of  countenance. 

Though  the  new  adminidration  were  looked 
upon  as  profefied  enemies  to  the  great  com¬ 
moner. 
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motier,  they,  neverthelefs,  adhered  in  the  main 
to  his  fyftem*,  and  though  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  fend  an  armament  to  any  part  of  the 
Spanifh  borders  without  farther  ceremony,  the 
earl  of  Briftol  was  ordered  once  more  to  demand 
a  categorical  anfwer  from  the  Spanifh  minuter, 
Mr.  Wall,  relative  to  the  treaty  lately  concluded 
with  France ;  and  to  inform  his  excellency,  in 
pofitive  but  polite  terms,  that,  unlefs  this  iatis- 
faftion  was  granted,  the  court  of  London  would 
be  inevitably  obliged  to  conlider  a  refufal  as  an 
aftual  commencement  of  hoftili ties.  The  earl 
of  Briftol  went  through  this  commifFion  with  his 
ufual  addrefs;  but  Mr.  Wall,  fo  far  from  con- 
lenting  to  quiet  the  jealoufies  of  the  Britifli  na¬ 
tion,  told  his  lordfhip,  with  a  very  haughty  air, 
that  this  refolution  of  theEnglifh  miniftry  could 
be  excited  by  nothing  but  that  fpirit  of  pride 
and  difeord,  which,  fo  fatally  for  tne  repole  of 
the  world,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  all  their 
councils*,  and  that  lord  Briftol  might,  whenever 
he  pleafed,  take  the  fhorteft  paffage  into  his  own 
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the  high  eft  importance;  but  the  honour  of  na¬ 
tions  is  a  matter  of  the  higheft  importance  too  t 
repeated  rem  on  (trances,  where  we  have  been 
inlol.cn  *  •  nflcd  with,  is  an  acquiefcence  with 

our  own  difhonour ;  and  a  kingdom  which  values 
itleif  upon  its  reputation,  ought  no  more  to  put 
up  with  a  palpable  indignity,  than  with  a  pal¬ 
pable  injuftice. 

1  he  news  of  the  Spanifh  minifter’s  beha¬ 
viour  to  lord  Briftol  at  Madrid,  had  no  fooner 
reached  this  kingdom,  than  the  Spanifn  ambaf- 
fador  prefented  one  of  the  molt  extraordinary 
notes  to  lord  Egremont,  who  fucceeded  Mr. 
Pitt  as  Secretary  of  State,  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  annals  of  any  country.  As  Smollet  very 
juftly  obferves,  it  might  more  properly  be  called, 
his  Catholic  Majeftf s  declaration  of  war  againft 
William  Pitt ,  late  mini  ft  er  to  the  king  of  Great - 
Britain ,  than  a  notification  of  an  intended  rup¬ 
ture  between  Spain  and  England.  As  it  relates 
in  a  mariner  fo  immediately  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
reader  will  probably  be  pleated  with  our  infer- 
tion  of  it,  especially  when  it  ferves  to  fhew  in 
how  very  important  a  light  he  was  confidered 
by  the  proudeft  nation  m  Europe. 


Tranflation  of  the  Span  111  amhaffador’s  note  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Court  of  London,  Dec.  25,  1761. 


<c  THE  Count  de  Fuentes,  the  Catholic 
king’s  ambafTador  to  his  Britannic  majefty, 


has  juft  received  a  courier  from  his  court, 
by  wh  >m  he  is  informed,  that  mv  lord  Bri- 
fto!,  his  Britannic  majefty’s  ambaffador  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  has  laid  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  Mr.  Wall,  minifter  of  date,  that  he 

had 


u  had  orders  to  demand  a  pofitive  and  catego- 
44  rical  anfwer  to  this  quertion  :  viz.  if  Spain 
44  thinks  of  allying  herfelf  with  France  again  ft: 
44  England  ;  and  to  declare,  at  the  fame  time, 
44  that  he  fhould  take  a  refufal  of  his  demand, 
44  for  an  aggreffion  and  declaration  of  war;  and 
44  that  he  fhould,  in  confequence,  be  obliged 
44  to  retire  from  the  court  of  Spain  :  the  above 
44  minifter  of  ftate  anfwered  him,  that  fuch  a 
44  ftep  could  only  be  fuggefted  by  the  fpirit  of 
44  haughtinefs  and  difcord,  which,  lor  the  mift 
44  fortune  of  mankind,  ftil!  reigns  but  too  much 
u  in  the  Britifh  government;  that  it  was  in  that 
“  very  moment  that  the  war  was  declared,  and 
c:  the  king’s  dignity  violently  attacked,  and  that 
44  he  might  retire  how,  and  when,  he  (hould 
44  think  proper. 

44  The  count  de  Fuentes  is  in  confequence 
4C  ordered  to  leave  the  court  and  dominions  of 
44  England ;  and  to  declare  to  the  Britifh  king,  to 
44  the  Englifh  nation,  and  to  the  whole  univerfe, 
44  that  the  horrors  into  which  the  Spanifh  and 
44  Englifh  nations  are  going  to  plunge  them- 
44  felves,  muft  be  attributed  only  to  the  pride , 
44  and  to  the  unmeafurable  ambition  of  him  who 
44  has  held  the  reins  of  government ,  and  who 
44  appears  Jlill  to  hold  them ,  although  by  another 
44  band ;  and  if  his  Catholic  majefty  excufed 
44  himfelf  from  anfwering  on  the  treaty  in 
44  queftion  between  his  Catholic  majefty  and  his 
44  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  which  is  believed  to 
44  have  been  figned  on  the  fifteenth  of  Augufc, 
44  and  wherein  it  is  pretended  there  are  condi- 
44  lions  relative  to  England,  he  had  very  good 
44  reafons  :  firft  the  king’s  dignity  required  him 
vt  to  manifeft  his  juft  refentment  of  the  little 

44  management, 
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management;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  of 
the  infulting  manner  with  which  all  the  affairs 
of  Spain  have  been  treated  during  Mr.  Pitfs 
adminiftration  ;  who  finding  himfelf  convinced 
of  the  juftice  of  the  king’s  pretentions,  his 
ordinary  and  laft  anfwer  was,  that  he  would 
not  relax  in  any  thing  till  the  Tower  of  London 
was  taken  f word  in  hand . 
ct  Befides,  his  majefty  was  much  fhocked  to  hear 
the  haughty  and  imperious  tone  with  which  the 
contents  of  the  treaty  were  demanded  of  him;  if 
the  refpedt  due  to  royal  majefty  had  been  regard¬ 
ed,  explanations  might  have  been  had  without 
any  difficulty;  the  miniftersof  Spain  might  have 
frankly  laid  ro  thofe  of  England,  what  the  count 
de  Fuentes  by  the  king’s  order  declares  public¬ 
ly  :  viz.  that  the  faid  treaty  is  only  a  convention 
between  the  family  of  Bourbon,  wherein  there 
is  nothing  which  has  the  leaft  relation  to  the 
prefent  war  :  that  there  is  in  it  an  article  for 
the  mutual  guaranty  of  the  dominions  of  the 
two  fovereigns  ;  but  it  is  Ipecified  therein  that 
the  guaranty  is  not  to  be  underftood  but  of  the 
dominions  which  fhall  remain  to  France  after 
the  prefent  war  fhall  be  ended  ;  that,  although 
his  Catholic  majefty  might  have  reafon  to  think 
himfelf  offended  by  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  memorial  was  returned  to  Mr.  Buffy, 
minifter  of  France,  which  he  hadprefented  for 
terminating  the  differences  of  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  war  between 
this  laft  and  France ;  he  has,  however,  diffem- 
bled,  and,  from  an  effedt  of  his  love  of  peace, 
caufed  a  memorial  to  be  delivered  to  my  lord 
ftol,  wherein  it  is  evidently  demonftrated, 
the  ftep  of  France,  which  put  the  minifter 
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Pitt  into  fo  bad  a  humour,  did  not  at  all  offend 
c  either  the  laws  of  neutrality,  or  the  fincerity  of 
the  two  fovereigns :  that,  further,  from  a  frefh 
proof  of  his  pacific  fpirit,  the  king  of  Spain 
wrote  to  the  king  of  France  his  coufin,  that  if 
“  the  union  with  France  regarded  in  any  manner 
the  peace  with  England,  he  confented  to  fepa- 
rate  himlelf  from  it,  not  to  put  any  obftacle  to 
fo  great  a  happinefs  •,  but  it  was  foon  feen  that 
this  was  only  a  pretence  on  the  part  of  the 
“  Englifh  minifies  for  that  of  France  continuing 
his  negotiation,  without  making  any  mention 
of  Spain,  and  propofmg  conditions  very  advan- 
“  tageous  and  honourable  for  England  ;  the  mi- 
“  nifter  Pitt,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  the 
“  univerfe,  rejected  them  with  difdain*,  and 
c*  fhewed,  at  the  fame  time,  his  ill-will  againft 
Spain,  to  the  fcandal  of  the  Britifh  councils; 
u  and  unfortunately  he  has  lucceedecl  but  too 
far  in  his  pernicious  defign. 

“  This  declaration,  made  the  count  de  Fuentes 
cc  defire  his  excellency  my  lord  Egremont,  to  pre- 
“  fent  his  moft  humble  refpefts  to  his  Britannic 
“  majefty,  and  to  obtain  from  him  pafsports,  and 
“  all  other  facilities  for  him,  his  family,  and  all 
his  retinue,  to  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  without  any  trouble,  and  to  go  by  the 
<c  Ihort  palTage  of  the  fea  which  feparates  them 
4C  from  the  continent.” 

The  new  adminiftration,  notwithftanding  its 
prodigious  want  of  popularity,  neverthelefs 
purfued  the  war  with  the  greateft  vigour  i  and 
covered  the  nation  with  glory,  at  the  very  in- 
ftant  that  they  themfelves  were  the  general 
objefts  of  public  execration.  In  a  little  time 
they  reduced  France,  in  fpite  of  her  new  ally, 
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t'o  refume  the  negotiation  for  peace  ;  and  Spain, 
who,  by  this  time,  heartily  repented  of  her  per¬ 
fidy  to  England,  very  readily  made  overtures  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  In  conlequence  of  which, 
the  duke  of  Bedford  went  over  to  France,  and 
a  peace  was  accordingly  ratified  at  Fountain- 
bleau,  on  the  tenth  day  of  February,  1763. 

The  conditions  of  this  peace,  though  it  was 
approved  by  a  very  great  majority  in  parliament, 
nevertheleis  occafioned  frefh  complaints  among 
the  body  of  the  people;  our  fuccefles  had 
been  lo  great  during  the  war,  that  the  nation 
expefted,  and  indeed  with  no  little  colour  of 
reafon,  that  concefiions  of  a  very  confiderable 
nature  would  be  made  by  the  court  of  France, 
in  particular,  which  was  now  humbled  at  our 
feet.  The  miniftry,  however,  were  defirous  of 
peace  upon  any  terms  ;  and  this  inclination  was 
fo  extremely  vifible,  that  it  was  in  general  fet 
dowm  as  the  effeft  of  a  daftardly  fear,  or  a  con- 
feious  incapacity.  Among  the  number  who 
condemned  it,  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  moft 
principal.  Though  reduced  by  a  violent  ill- 
nefs  to  a  moft  declining  fituation,  he  neverthe- 
leis  came  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  arms 
of  his  friends,  and  obtaining  permiillon  from 
the  ipeaker  to  deliver  his  fentiments  fitting,  he 
fpoke  for  more  than  three  hours,  without  in- 
termiffion.  In  the  courfe  cf  his  fpeech,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Britifh  affairs  were  now  in  a 
very  different  pofture  to  what  they  had  been 
during  his  negcciation  with  France — That  the 
important  increafe  of  our  conquefts  fliould  now 
naturally  lead  us  to  demand  an  encreafe  of 
concellions  from  our  enemies  ;  and,  that,  though 
the  fupport  of  Portugal  had  neceffarily  incurr- 
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ed  an  additional  burden  of  public  debt,  the 
kingdom  was  ftill  in  a. capacity  to  raiie  frefh, 
Supplies,  and  another  blow  would  fo  effectually 
annihilate  the  power  of'  France,  that  the  would 
be  utterly  unable  ever  more  to  rife  up  as  an 
enemy  to  England.  Mr.  Pitt’s  elocution,  how¬ 
ever,  made  but  few  profelytes  to  his  opinion  in 
the  Houle  of  Commons ;  he  was  heard  with  at¬ 
tention,  but  he  loft  his  point*  and  the  peace 
was  approved,  as  I  have  already  mentioned ;  by 
a  very  great  majority. 

The  parliamentary'  approbation  had  been 
fcarcely  given  to  the  definitive  treaty,  when  a 
new  accident  happened,  which  rendered  Mr. 
Pitt,  if  poflible,  more  than  ever  the  fubjedt  of 
•public  animadverfion :  the  city  of  Bath,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  reprefented,  was,  at  this  time,  princi¬ 
pally  diredted  in  all  its  public  affairs,  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Allen,  of  Prior  Park;  a  man  of  an  am¬ 
ple  fortune,  an  enlarged  unaerftanding,  and  an 
incorruptible  heart.  The  excellence  of  this 
gentleman’s  character,  joined  to  the  many  effen- 
tial  obligations  which  he  conferred  on  the  city 
of  Bath,  gave  him  a  very  juft  weight  with  the 
corporation :  Mr.  A  lien,  who  looked  upon  the 
peace  to  be  a  good  one  in  the  main,  advifed 
the  magift rates  to  addrefs  upon  it,  and  even 
drew  up  an  addrefs  himfelf  for  that  purpofe, 
whi  h  the  corporation  approving,  they  lent  im¬ 
mediately  up  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Sir  John  Sea- 
bright,  their  members,  defiring  them  to  p relent 
it  forthwith  to  his  majefty. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  lo  ftrongly  objected  to  the 
peace,  thought  it  incompatible  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  character  to  be  concerned  in  pre- 
fenurig  Inch  an  addrefs ;  he  therefore  declined 
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to  have  any  fhare  in  the  tranfa&ion ;  and  even 
wrote  clown  to  Mr.  Allen,  informing  him,  that, 
as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  think  fo  differently 
from  his  conftituents  in  an  affair  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  he  could  by  no  means  look  upon 
himfelf  as  a  proper  reprefentative,  and  there¬ 
fore  requefted  that  the  corporation  would  think 
of  forne  more  fuitable  perfon  againft  the  general 
election.  ' 

Mr.  Allen,  who  had  a  fincere  veneration  for 
the  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  entertained 
tne  higheft  opinion  of  his  integrity,  was  not  a 
little  concerned  at  this  intimation  from  our 
i’luftrious  commoner,  though  he  could  not  in 
i  eality  but  think  it  fomewhat  extraordinary.  If 
Mr.  Pitt  claimed  a  right  of  a£ting  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  fentiments  of  his  own  heart,  he  did 
not  fee  why  the  fame  liberty  fhould  be  denied 
to  other  people  ;  and  poffibly  he  thought  it 
more  in  character  for  the  conftituents  to  dictate 
the  reprefentative,  than  for  the  reprefentative 
to  take  fire  at  the  conftituents  advice. — Be 
this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Allen  lent  up  a  letter,  couch¬ 
ed  in  terms  the  moft  genteel  and  friendly,  ex- 
preffing  his  anxiety  for  the  refolution  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  made  not  to  reprefent  the  city  of 
Bath  in  another  eledtion,  and  iioping  he  might 
be  brought  to  change  his  opinion;  as  in  the 
bufinefs  of  the  addrefs,  there  was  no  intention 
whatfoever  of  treating  him  with  the  leaft  dif- 
refpeft.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  remained  inflexi¬ 
ble^  Neverthelefs,  Mr.  Alien,  who  died  uni¬ 
versally  lamented  by  the  whole  kingdom  in  a 
fhort  time  after,  remembered  him  in  his  will 
with  a  legacy  of  one  thouland  pounds ;  and 
continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death  to  Ipeak  of 
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him  with  all  the  generous  warmth  of  the  mod 
cordial  affeCtion. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  was  no  fooner 
communicated  to  the  public,  than  a  frefli  paper 
war  commenced,  between  the  writers  oi  the 
oppofite  interefts.  The  patriotic  pens,  as  they 
were  called,  extolled  Mr.  Pitt’s  behaviour  to 
the  fkies,  as  the  moft  exalted  inftance  of  fpirit 
and  independency.  While  thole  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fide  of  the  queftion  condemned  it  as 
equally  inconfiderate  and  prefumptuous.  They 
infilled  it  was  fubverfive  of  the  national  confti- 
tution ;  and  argued,  that,  if  any  one  member 
can  look  upon  himfelf  as  exempted  from  abid¬ 
ing  by  the  fenfe  of  his  conftituents,  the  whole 
Houfe  of  Commons  might  with  equal  propriety 
aft  in  oppofition  to  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
kingdom — A  doCtrine  of  this  nature,  they  faid, 
ftruck  at  the  very  e hence  of  all  our  liberties; 
and  it  was  afked  with  an  air  of  triumphant  ri¬ 
dicule,  if  any  corporation  ever  elected  a  repre- 
fentative  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objeCt  of  its  own  inclination  ?  In  fuch  a 
cafe  it  was  faid,  that  we  only  appointed  a  fet  of 
fervants  to  tyrannize  over  ourfelves ;  and  fe- 
leCted  a  number  of  people,  under  an  affeCted 
folicitude  for  our  freedom,  who  were  to  tread 
us  with  more  certainty  into  Haves.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  thefe  reprefentations  carried  fome- 
thing  extremely  reafonable,  the  majority  of  the 
kingdom  ftill  continued  their  admiration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  fome  places  the  enthufiafm 
was  carried  lb  far  that  his  picture  was  requefted, 
and  medals  were  not  only  ftruck  to  his  honour, 
but  ftatues  even  agreed  to,  with  the  utmoft 
avidity. 
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Jn  tins  fituation  matters  went  on,  the  acirni- 
niflration  growing  every  day  more  odious,  and 
thi-  geneial  voice  of  the  public  calling  out  for 
our  llluflrious  commoner  as  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  defer uftion  of  the  kingdom, 
d  he  ead  of  bate  had  been  now  feme  time  out 
of  actual  office,  though  lie  was  frill  fuppofed  to 
influence  all  the  proceedings  of  the  miniftry, 
ana  his  place  at  the  Treafury  board  was  given 
to  Mr.  George  Grenville,  and  lord  Sandwich 
came  in  fecretary  of  ftate  upon  the  death  of 
lord  Egremont.  Thefe  difpolitioris  in  the  mi¬ 
niftry  were  made  rather  as  a  rattle  to  divert  the 
chagrin  of  the  public,  than  to  produce  any 
variation  in  the  political  fyftem  of  the  kingdom ; 
thei  efore  the  general  diffatisfadtion  was  no  way 
removed~On  the  contrary,  feme  very  injudi¬ 
cious  meal  tires  being  taken  by  the  government, 
particularly  in  a  duty  upon  cyder, -and  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  commerce  of  the  colonies, 
the  public  clamour  became  louder  than  ever  * 
and  it  was  round  expedient  to  invite  Mr.  Pitt 
lino  a  Hi  are  of  tne  adminiftration,'  on  purpole 
to  quiet  the  murmurs  of  the  kingdom.  Tpe 
llluflrious  commoner  muft  have  been  a  ftoic, 
even  to  stupidity,  had  he  not  felt  a  moil  exqui- 
iire  latisfaction  at  the  exalted  teftimonv  which 
hj.s  country  thus  generouiiy  bore  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  ^  he  felt  it  therefore  fenfibly,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  repaired  -  to  court,  where  "he  offered  to 
engage  again  in  public  bufinels  •,  upon  certain 
conditions  however,  which  he  judged  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  eiiential,  as  well  to  Ins  own  Jionoui,  as 
to  the  inter  eft  of  the  kingdom.  Theft  condi¬ 
tions  being  thought  extravagant,  the  negotiation 
ended  ^  the  miniftry  went  on,  in  its  old  courfe, 
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arid  national  exclamations  continued  to  encreafe, 
with  a  firmneis  that  rendered  fome  alteration 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  reftore .  the  general  tran¬ 
quility. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  being  ftill 
inflexibly  bent  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  again 
applied  to,  and  requefted  to  take  a  principal 
Hi  are  in  the  adminiftration  •,  but  he  again  de¬ 
clined  the  overture,  as  the  terms  upon  which 
he  wras  willing  to  come  in,  were  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed.  Some  people,  indeed,  but  thofe  are  to 
be  numbered  with  his  enemies,  took  upon  them 
to  fay,  that  the  conditions  which  lie  made  were 
fo  ridiculoufly  extravagant,  as  to  manifeft  nothing 
*  but  the  moll  egregious  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
importance  and  abilities  ;  and  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  infinuate,  that  it  was  an  excefs  of 
vanity  alone  which  prevented  him  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  Be  his  mo¬ 
tives,  however,  what  they  may,  it  would  bi 
improper  in  this  place  to  guefs  at  them,  fince 
they  were  never  made  public.  It  is  neverthe- 
lefs  but  juftice  to  fay,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  a 
right  to  make  fome  conditions  when  he  faw 
what  a  likelihood  there  was  of  being  facrificed 
to  the  intrigues  of  a  powerful  favourite ;  after 
he  had  reftored  the  tranquility  of  the  kingdom. 
Experience  had  repeatedly  convinced  him,  that 
neither  the  merit  of  effential  fervice,  nor  the 
recompence  of  fuperior  abilities,  was  fufficient 
to  maintain  a  man  of  fpirit  againft  the  infamous 
intrigues  of  faction,  or  the  ill-founded  preju¬ 
dices  of  predelidtion ;  befides  this,  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  weight  of  government  was  to  lie  upon  his 
fhoulders,  it  was  but  proper  for  him  to  be  pre- 
yioufly  convinced  that  nobody  was  to  interfere 
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with  his  defigns.  In  the  late  reign,  notwith* 
Handing  his  acknowledged  me;  it,  he  had  been 
twice  difmiflcd;  in  the  prefent,  the  very  mea- 
fures  which  were  rejedted  when  advifed  by  him, 
were  carried  into  execution  the  moment  he  was 
out  of  place.  It  was  not  for  a  man  of  his  im¬ 
portance  to  be  trifled  v/ith.  If  fervicts  were 
expected  from  him,  the  leaft  that  he  could  de¬ 
mand  was  the  civility  of  confering  them  in  his 
own  manner;  and  the  boldeft  flights  of  his  in¬ 
ference,  as  fome  writers  have  affected  indelicately 
to  ftile  his  conditions,  did  not,  according  to  their 
own  account,  exceed  a  mention  of  the  officers 
with  whom  he  was  willing  to  be  joined.  '  As  his 
terms,  therefore,  were  not  to  be  granted,  he, 
with  a  fpirit  that  became  his  character,  entirely 
declined  any  connection  with  government ;  and, 
as  there  was  an  abfolute  neceffity  for  removing 
Mr.  Grenville  and  his  brother  minifters,  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  place  at  the  Treafury  Board.  Mr.  Conway, 
who,  during  the  late  adminiftration,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  regiment,  accepted  the  fouthern 
department  Secretaryship,  in  lord  Hallifax’s  room, 
while  the  duke  of  Grafton  fucceeded  to  the 
northern,  in  the  place  of  lord  Sandwich;  Mr. 
Dowdefwell  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  and  the  inferior  offices  were  beftowed 
upon  fuch  gentlemen  as  were  fuppofed  to  differ 
moft  widely  from  the  principles  of  their  prede- 
ceflors  in  place. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  admi¬ 
niftration,  envy  itfelf  was  ready  enough  to  allow 
that  no  man  ever  fhewed  fo  great  a  difregard  of 
money,  or  laboured  fo  little  to  advance  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  family.  His  moft  virulent  enemies, 
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%vhile  they  railed  at  what  they  called  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  never  breathed  a  whifper  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  integrity ;  the  time  was  now,  however, 
at  hand,  when  the  uprightnefs  of  his  behaviour 
to  the  public  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  gratitude 
of  a  private  individual;  and  when  what  was  loft 
through  the  Ur:<5tneis  of  his  probity,  was  to  be 
made  up  by  the  luftre  of  his  character.  Sir 
William  Pynfent,  a  baronet  of  large  eftate,  who 
had  been  long  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct, 
but  who  was  no  way  allied  to  him  in  blood,  nor 
connected  with  him  by  friendlhip,  dying  about 
this  time,  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  to  our 
illuftrious  commoner,  though  he  had  relations  of 
his  own,  who  naturally  expefted  the  reverfion  of 
his  inheritance.  The  motive  of  the  bequeft  was 
particularly  fpecified  in  the  teftator’s  will;  and 
the  dying  baronet  feemed  to  glory  in  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rewarding  a  man  who  had  aCted  fo 
difinterefted  a  part  by  his  country.  Thus,  Mr. 
Pitt,  from  a  llenderncfs  of  circumftances,  was 
raifed  at  once  into  a  fulnefs  of  fortune;  and  thus, 
one  of  thole  eccentric  ftarts  of  generofity,  which 
are  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  nation, 
inconteftibly  juftified  the  truth  of  the  old  ada*>e, 
that  “  Honefty  is  always  the  belt  policy.” 

1  here  were  not,  however,  wanting  thofe  who 
feized  this  opportunity  of  condemning  Mr.  Pitt; 
his  acceptance  of  a  bequeft  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  unfolicited,  a  number  of  generous  people 
confidered  as  a  mark  of  lit  lenefs,  utterly  jn- 
confiftenc  with  the  boafted  elevation  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  ;  nay,  many  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  make  a  prefen t  ot  the  whole  to  the  teftaior’s 
relations  :  but  1  am  very  apt  to  think  that,  upon 
this  occafioj,  they  preicribed  a  mode  of  aCtiori 
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for  Mr.  Pitt,  which  would  be  adopted  by  very 
few  of  themfelves.  A  confiderable  eftafe  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  trifled  with *,  and  though  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  that  nature  might  raife  him  to  the  (tars 
among  the  romantic,  5t would  give  him  but  very 
little  confequence  among  men  of  real  under- 
Itanding.  His  own  family  was  now  the  principal 
°bj  eft  of  his  confederation,  and  ’twould  have 
been  rather  difficult  tojuflifyhim  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  pofterity,  had  he,  through  any  principle 
of  an  exalted  phrenfy,  raffily  thrown  away  thofe 
bleffings  which  fortune  now  heaped  upon  him 
with  fo  munificent  a  hand. 

While  one  part  of  the  public  was  rejoicing  at 
this  happy  alteration  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  circumftances, 
and  the  other  exclaiming  at  fir  William  Pynfent 
for  prefering  the  welfare  of  an  utter  ftranger  to 
the  eflablifhment  of  his  own  relation,  a  debate 


of  the  moft  important  nature  came  on  in  the 
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Houfe  of  Commons,  which  acquired  Mr.  Pitt 
as  great  a  fhare  of  popularity  among  his  Amie- 
rican  fellow-fubjefts,  as  he  had  before  obtained 
among  his  countrymen  on  this  fide  the  Atlantic. 
During  Mr.  Grenville's  adminiftration,  a  bill 
had  been  palled  in  the  Britiffi  parliament,  fo 
levying  a  ftamp-duty  on  the  colonies ;  this  bill 
the  Americans  confidered,  and  juftly,  as  a  rna- 
nifeft  infringement  on  thofe  liberties  to  which 
they  were  in  titled  in  common  with  all  the  fubjefts 
of  Great  Britain;  it  robbed  them  of  every  fhare 
in  the  formation  of  thofe  laws  by  which  they 
themfelves  were  to  be  governed,  and  left  them 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  of  England 
who,  however  generoufly  they  might  aft  on  moft 
occafions,  neverthelefs,  on  the  prefent,  gave  but 

too 
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too  much  room  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  a  po  - 
Ability  of  their  launching  out  into  lame  calual 
oppreffions,  and  inequitable  partialities.  ■ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  from  birth 
and  education,  are  a  people  who  entertain  as  ug  t 
a  notion  of  liberty,  as  any  country  in  the  uni- 
verfe  •,  they  could  not,  therefore,  but  leel  the 
molt  fenfible  mortification  at  this  new  exertion 
of  authoritv  in  the  mother  country.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  eafily  faw  that  if  this  fketch  of  power  was 
fubmitted  to,  the  American  conftitution  would  be 
expofedto  continual  encroachments  •,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  muft  in  a  little  time,  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate 
of  vafiTalage,  as  would  render  them  an  immediate 
proDerty  to  the  people  of  England,  rhis  con- 
iideration  was  infupportable.  Though  they  did 
not  wilh  to  be  exempted  from  the  duty  of  fub- 
iedts,  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being 
ilaves-,  they  exerted  themfelves,  therefore,  with 
a  becoming  degree  of  Ipirit,  and  lo  effectually 
prevailed  with  the  various  officers  who  were  to 
diftribute  the  ftamps,  and  to  cairy  tu^.  diny  into 
execution,  that  there  was  not  any  one  individual 
in  any  one  of  the  colonies,  who  could  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  the  dii charge  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  fo  extremely  difagreeable  to  all  orders 

of  the  people.  .  ,  ,  r  , 

As  in  fome  of  the  colonies  the  mob  frequently 

rofe  up  to  compel  the  ftamp  mailers  to  a  refig- 
nation,  Mr.  Grenville  and  his  friends  reprefented 
thole  infurredtions  as  fo  many  daring  adds  of  op- 
pofition  to  the  power  of  the  Britifh  legiflature ; 
and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  impatient  of  their  dependance  upon 
Great  Britain,  and  only  made  ufe  of  the  ftamp 
duty  as  a  pretext  to  difeharge  themfelves  from 
1  r  G  their 
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their  proper  fubjeftion  to  the  crov/n  of  England. 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  for  fome  time  been  abfent 
from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  account  of  his 
ill  ltate  of  health,  would  by  no  means  decline 
attending  at  a  debate  of  fo  much  confequence  to 
tiie  Bntifh  empire;  he  clearly  faw,  that  the  ex- 
iltence,  net  only  of  the  colonies,  but  of  the 
Mother-Country  itfelf,  was  now  at  ftake,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  a  more  judicious,  as  well  as 
a  more  honourable  proceeding,  for  the  latter  to 
retraft  an  indiferetion  which  Ihe  herfelf  acknow¬ 
ledged,  than  to  fupport  it  by  force  of  arms  a- 
gainft  her  own  children.  An  exertion  of  the 
Mother-Country’s  authority  might  be  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  her  pride,  but  the  indulgence  of 
that  pride  mull  be  deftruftive  to  her  juftice 
hei  happinefs,  and  her  humanity.  The  colo- 
rues  might,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  fome- 
wnat  rafh  in  their  refentment,  but  dill  they 
\t^rc  injured;  and  that  ralhnefs  was  nothin^- 
more  than  what  we  ought  to  excufe,  as  it  had 
been  entirely  occafioned  by  ourfelves.  To  pi,, 
min  a  people  for  defpair,  after  we  had  rendered 
tnem  defperate,  would  be  an  equal  imputation 
°,n  our  equity  and  our  undemanding  ;  and,  in 
tne  prefent  cafe,  would  be  no  lefs  ridiculous 
than  u nj u it,  becaule  every  lfroke  which  we  in¬ 
flicted  on  them,  muft  recoil,  with  a  double  de¬ 
gree  of  fharpnefs,  on  ourleives.  Mr.  Pitt,  fee- 
ing  matteis  in  this  light,  it  was  no  wonder  he 

^ood  upas  aflrenuous  advocate  for  the  Colonies. 
-_Ihe  fpeech  which  he  made  upon  this  occafion 
is  reckoned  among  the  mod  capital  of  his  ora! 
tions  ;  and  probably,  as  it  lerves  very  materially 
to  chftinguifh  the  extent  of  the  Mother-Coun¬ 
try’s  fovereignty  over  her  Colonies,  the  reader 

may 
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may  be  equally  entertained  and  indruded,  if 
we  give  it  a  place. 

It  will,  however,  be  previoufiy  necefiary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that,  feme  time  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  a  report  had  been  art¬ 
fully  propagated,  that  the  miniftry  had  changed 
their  minds  with  regard  to  the  Stamp-Ad,  and, 
indead  of  repealing,  were  refolved  to  enforce 
it.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  this  report  did 
not  come  originally  from  the  favourites  of  a 
certain  northern  nobleman,  yet  it  was  certainly 
much  indebted  to  them  for  its  progrefs,  which 
was  fo  great  as  to  affed  the  docks. 

The  king’s  fpeech  to  the  parliament  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1766,  gave  fome  colour  to 
the  fuggeftion  *,  but  when  the  gentlemen  had 
•fpoke  who  moved  for  the  addrefs,  and  who  fe- 
conded  it,  nothing  could  be  clearer,  than  that 
the  minidry  peruded  in  their  intention  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  repeal.  The  friends  of  the  late  minif¬ 
try  applauded  the  king’s  fpeech,  and  approved 
of  the  propofed  addrefs,  which,  as  ufual,  only 
recapitulated  the  fpeech. 

The  oppofition  took  great  offence  at  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  expreffion,  that  the  two  fird  gentle¬ 
men  had  made  ufe  of  concerning  America.  Mr. 
Nugent  particularly  infilled,  That  the  honor. 
and  dignity  of  the  kingdom,  obliged  us  to  com¬ 
pel  the  execution  of  the  Stamp- A 61,  except  the 
right  was  acknowledged,  and  the  repeal  folicited 
as  a  favour.  He  computed  the  expence  of  the 
troops  now  employed  in  America  for  their  de^ 
fence,  as  he  called  it,  to  amount  to  nine-pence 
in  the  pound  of  our  land-tax;  while  the  produce 
of  the  Stamp- Ad  would  not  raife  a  [billing  a 
head  on  the  inhabitants  of  America;  but  that  a 
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pepper-corn,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right, 

was  of  more  value,  than  millions  without.  He 
expatiated  on  the  extreme  ingratitude  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies;  anti  concmded,  wun  charging  the  mi- 
mitry  with  encouraging  petitions  to  parliament, 
and  inflruftions  to  members  from  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  towns,  againft  the  ACt.” 

i  itt  was  the  next  fpeaker.  Every  friend 
01  his  country  rejoiced  to  fee  him  again  in  that 
houle,  and  more  fo,  in  fuch  perfect  health.  As 
he  always  begins  very  low,  and  as  every  body 
was  in  agitation  at  his  fird  riling,  his  intro¬ 
duction  was  not  heard,  ’till  he  faid,  “  I  came 
to  town  but  to-day  ;  I  was  a  ftranger  to  the  te- 
norof  his  majeay’s  fpeech,  and  the  propofed 
addrefs,  ’till  I  heard  them  read  in  this  houfe. 
Unconnected  and  unconlulted,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  information  ;  I  am  fearful  of  offend¬ 
ing  through  midake,  and  therefore  beg  to  be 
indulged  with  a  fecond  reading  of  the  propofed 
addrels.”  1  he  addrefs  being  read,  Mr.  Pitt 
went  on:  “  He  commended  the  king’s  fpeech, 
approved  or  the  addrefs  in  anfwer,  as  it  decided 
nothing,  every  gentleman  being  left  at  perfeCt 
liberty  to  take  fuch  a  part  concerning  America, 
as  he  might  afterwards  iee  lit.  One  word  only 
he  could  not  approve  of;  an  early,  is  a  word 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  notice  the  mini  dry 
have  given  to  parliament  of  the  troubles  in 
Amenca.  in  a  matter  or  fuch  importance, 
the  communication  ought  to  have  been  imme¬ 
diate .  I  ipeak  nOi.  with  refpeCt  to  parties;  I 
Hand  up  in  this  place  lingle  and  unconnected. 
As  to  the  late  miniilry,  (turning  himfelf  to  Mr. 
e?1 "  wno  fat  within  one  of  him)  every 
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capital  meafure  they  have  taken,  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  wrong ! 

“  As  to  the  prefent  gentlemen,  to  thofe  at  leaf!; 
whom  l  have  in  my  eye  (looking  at  the  bench 
where  Mr.  Conway  iat,  with  the  lords  ot  the 
Treafury)  I  have  no  objection  ;  I  have  never 
been  made  a  facrifice  by  any  of  them.  Their 
characters  are  fair  ;  and  1  am  always  glad  when 
men  of  fair  character  engage  in  his  majefty’s 
fervlce.  Some  of  them  have  done  me  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  alk  my  poor  opinion,  before  they  would 
enoage.  Thefe  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  own, 
]  advTfed  them  to  engage  ;  but  notwithftanding 
— I  love  to  be  explicit — I  cannot  give  them  my 
confidence  ;  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  (bowing  to 
the  miniftry)  confidence  is  a  plant  of  flow  growth 
in  an  aged  bofom  :  youth  is  the  feafon  of  creduli¬ 
ty,  by  comparing  events  with  each  other,  rea- 
foning  from  effefts  to  caufes,  methinks  I  plainly 
difcover  the  traces  of  an  over-ruling  influence. 

“  There  is  a  claufe  in  the  a  Cl  of  fettlement, 
to  oblige  every  minifter  to  fign  his  name  to  the 
advice  which  he  gives  his  fovereign.  Would  it 
were  obferved  ! — I  have  had  the  honour  to  ferve 
the  crown,  and  if  I  could  have  fubmitted  to 
influence,  I  might  have  ftill  continued  to  ferve; 
but  I  would  not  be  refponfible  for  others. — -I 
have  no  local  attachments  ;  it  is  indifferent  to 
me,  whether  a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on 
this  fide  or  that  fide  of  the  Tweed.  I  fought 
for  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is 
my  boaft,  thatl  wasthefirff  minifter  who  looked 
for  it,  and  1  found  it  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  it  into  your  fer- 
vice — an  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men  !  Men, 
Y/ho,  when  left  by  your  jealoufy,  became  a  prey 

to 
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to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone 
nigh  to  have  overturned  the  ftate,  in  the  war 
before  the  laft.  Thefe  men,  in  the  laft  war, 
were  brought  to  combat  on  your  fide  :  they 
ferved  with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  va¬ 
lour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every  part  of 
the  world :  detefted  be  the  national  refieftions 
again!!  them;— -they  are  unjuft,  groundlefs,  il¬ 
liberal,  unmanly.  When  I  ceafed  to  ferve  his 
majefiy  as  a  minifter,  it  was  not  the  country 
of  the  man  by  which  I  was  moved — but  the 
man  of  that  country  wanted  wisdom,  and  held 
principles  incompatible  with  freedom. 

It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  fince  I  have 
attended  in  parliament.  When  the  refolution 
was  taken  in  the  houfe  to  tax  America,  I  was 
ill  in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  have 
been  carried  in  my  bed,  fo  great  was  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  my  mind  for  the  confequences  !  I  would 
have  folicited  fome  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me 
down  on  this  floor,  to  have  borne  my  tefti- 
mony  againft  it.  It  is  now  an  aft  that  has  paf- 
ied— I  would  fpeak  with  decency  of  every  ad  of 
this  houfe,  but  I  muft  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  houte  to  fpeak  of  it  with  freedom. 

I  hope  a  day  may  be  foon  appointed  to 
confider  the  date  of  the  nation  with  refpefl  to 
America.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  come  to  this 
debate  with  all  the  temper  and  impartiality  that 
nis  majefiy  lecommenus,  and  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeft  requires.  A  fubjed  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
this  houfe 1  that  iubjed  only  excepted,  when, 
near  a  century  ago,  it  wa$  the  queftion,  whether 
you  yourfelves  were  to  be  bound,  or  free.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  I  cannot  depend  upon  health  for 

any 
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any  future  day,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  my  infirmi¬ 
ties,  I  will  beg  leave  to  fay  a  few  words  at  pre¬ 
lent,  leaving  the  juftice,  the  equity,  the  policy, 
the  expediency  of  the  adt,  to  another  time.  I 
will  only  fpeak  to  one  point,  a  point  which 
feerns  not  to  have  been  generally  underflood — 
I  mean  to  the  right.  Some  gentlemen  (allud¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  N - 1)  feem  to  have  confidered  it 

as  a  point  of  honor.  If  gentlemen  confider 
It  in  that  light,  they  leave  all  meafures  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  follow  adelufion  that  may  lead  to 
deftrudtion.'*  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  kingdom 
has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At 
the  fame  time  I  aflert  the  authority  of  this  king¬ 
dom  over  the  colonies,  to  be  fovereign  and  fu- 
preme,  in  every  circumftance  of  government 
and  legiflation  whatfoever. — They  are  the  fub- 
jedts  of  this  kingdom,  equally  intitled  with 
yourfclves  to  all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englilhmen? 
Equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  par¬ 
ticipating  of  the  conltitution  of  this  free  coun¬ 
try.  The  Americans  are  the  fons,  not  the 
baftards,  of  England.  Taxation  is  no  part  of 
the  governing  or  legiflative  power. — The  taxes 
are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons 
alone.  In  legiflation,  the  three  eftates  of  the 
realm  are  alike  concerned,  but  the  concurrence 
of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax,  is  only 
neceflary  to  clofe  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The 
gift  and  grant  is  of  the  commons  alone.  In 
antient  days,  the  crown,  the  barons,  and  the 
clergy  poflefled  the  lands.  In  thofe  days,  the 
barons  and  the  clergy  gave  and  granted  to  the 
crown.  They  gave  and  granted  what  was  their 
own.  At  prefent,  fince  the  difcovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica, 
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flea,  and  other  circumftances  permittting,  the? 
commons  are  become  the  proprietors  of  the 
land.  The  crown  has  diverted  itlelf  of  its  great 
eftates.  The  church  (God  blefs  it)  has  but  a 
pittance.  The  property  of  the  lords,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  commons,  is  as  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  and  this  houfe  reprefents 
thofe  commons,  the  proprietors  ot  the  lands 
and  thofe  proprietors  virtually  reprefent  the  reft 
of  the  inhabitants.  When,  therefore,  in  this 
houfe  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant 
what  is  our  own*  But  in  an  American  tax, 
what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majefty5  s  commons 
of  Great-Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your  majefty, 
what  ?  Our  own  property  ?  — No.  We  give 
and  grant  to  your  majefty  the  property  of  your 
majefty’s  commons  of  America. — It  is  an  ab~ 
furdity  in  terms. — 

“  The  diftinftion  between  legiflation  and 
taxation  is  efientially  necefiary  to  liberty.  The 
crown,  the  peers,  are  equally  legiftative  powers 
with  the  commons.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of 
fimple  legiflation,  the  crown,  the  peers  have 
rights  in  taxation  as  well  as  yourfelves :  rights 
which  they  will  claim,  which  they  will  exercife,. 
whenever  the  principle  can  be  fupported  by 
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“  There  is  an  idea  in  fome,  that  the  colonies 
are  virtually  reprefented  in  this  houfe.  I  would 
fain  know  by  whom  an  American  is  reprefented 
here  ?  Is  he  reprefented  by  any  knight  of  the 
fhire,  in  any  county  in  this  kingdom?  Would 
to  God  that  respectable  representation 
was  augmented  to  a  greater  number  !  Or 
will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  reprefented  by  any 
reprefentative  of  a  borough— a  borough,  which 

perhaps 
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perhaps  no  man  ever  faw — This  is  what  is  called , 

the  ROTTEN  PART  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  - It 

cannot  continue  the  century  —  If  it  does  not 
drop,  it  muft  be  amputated.  — The  idea  of  a 
virtual  reprefentation  of  America  in  this  ho ufe, 
is  the  molt  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered 
into  the  head  of  a  n0V — It  does  not  deferve  a 
ferious  refutation. 

“  The  commons  of  America,  reprefented  in 
their  feveral  affemblies,  have  ever  been  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  exercife  of  this,  their  conftitu- 
tional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own 
money.  They  would  have  been  Haves  if  they 
had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  fame  time,  this  king¬ 
dom,  as  the  fupreme  governing  and  legislative 
power,  has  always  bound  the  colonies  by  her 
laws,  by  her  regulations,  and  reftriftions  in 
trade,  in  navigation,  in  manufactures — in  every 
thing,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of 
their  pockets  without  their  confent. 

“  Here  I  would  draw  the  line, 

Qttam  ultra  citraque  ncquit  confifterc  rejliim  ” 

He  concluded  with  a  familiar  voice  and  tone, 
but  fo  low,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
.what  he  faid.  A  confiderable  paufe  enfued 
after  Mr.  Pitt  had  done  fpeaking. — Mr.  C— n— y 
then  got  up.  He  faid,  “  he  had  been  waiting 
to  fee  whether  any  anfwer  would  be  given,  to 
what  had  been  advanced  by  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman,  referving  himfelf  for  the  reply  : 
but  as  none  had  been  given,  he  had  only  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  his  own  fentiments  were  entirely  con¬ 
formable  to  thole  of  the  nght  honourble  gentle¬ 
man. — That  they  are  fo  conformable,  he  faid,  is  a 
circumilance  that  affefts  me  with  moft  fenfible 
pleafure,  ancj  does  me  the  greatelb  honour.  But 
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two  things  fell  from  that  gentleman,  which  give 
me  pain,  as  whatever  falls  from  that  gentleman, 
falls  from  fo  great  a  height  as  to  make  a  deep 
impreffion. — I  muft  endeavour  to  remove  it.  It 
was  objected,  that  the  notice  given  to  parlia¬ 
ment  of  tire  troubles  in  America  was  not  early. 
I  can  a  fill  re  the  houfey  fhT  ftrft  accounts  were 
too  vague  and  imperfedt  to  be  worth  the  notice 
of  parliament.  It  is  only  of  late  that  they  have 
been  precife  and  full.  An  over-ruling  influence 
lias  alfo  been  hinted  at.  I  fee  nothing  of  it — I 
feel  nothing  of  it.  I  difclaim  it  for  myfelf,  and 
(as  far  as  my  difcernment  can  reach)  for  all  the  reft 
of  his  majefty’s  minifters.  Mr.  Pittfaid,  inanfwer 

to  Mr.  C - y,  “  The  excufe  is  a  valid  one, 

it  it  is  a  juft  one.  That  muft  appear  from  the 
papers  now  before  the  houfe.”  In  the  interim, 
Mr.  G — lie  had  recovered  himfelf.  He  avoid¬ 
ed  meddling  with  the  dodtrine  of  taxation  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
being  founded  on  the  free  gift  of  the  collective 
body,  through  the  medium  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives ;  neither  did  he  attempt  to  defend  the 
virtual  reprefentation  of  America ;  but  began 
with  cenfuring  the  prefent  miniftry  very  feverely, 
for  delaying  to  give  earlier  notice  to  parliament 
the  dilturbances  in  America.  ’  He  faid. 
They  began  in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  January-,  lately  they  were  only  oc¬ 
currences,  (the  word  tiled  in  the  king’s  fpeech 
on  the  1 7th  of  December)  they  are  now  grown 
to  dilturbances,  to  tumults  and  riots.  I  doubt 
they  border  on  open  rebellion  -,  and  if  the 
doctrine  I  have  heard  this  day  be  confirmed,  I 
fear  they  will  lofe  that  name  to  take  that  of 
Revolution.  The. government  over  them  beino- 
diilolved,  a  revolution  will  take  pl^ce  in  Ame¬ 
rica, 
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rica.  I  cannot  underftand  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  external  and  internal  taxes.  They  aie 
the  fame  in  effect,  and  only  differ  in  name. 
That  this  kingdom  is  the  fovereign,.  the  fu- 
preme  legiflative  power  over  America,  is  grant¬ 
ed.  It  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  taxation  is  a  part 
of  that  fovereign  power.  It  is  one  branch  of 
the  legiflation.  It  is,  it  has  been,  exerciled  ovei 
thofe  who  are  not,  who  were  never  reprefented. 
It  is  exercifed  over  the  India  company,  the 
merchants  of  London,  the  proprietors  of  the 
flocks,  and  over  many  great  manufatuiing 
towns.  It  was  exerciled  over  tne  palatinate  of 
Chefter,  and  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham,  before 
they  fent  any  reprefentatives  to  parliament.  I 
appeal  for  proof  to  the  preambles  of  the  adds 
which  gave  them  reprefentatives :  the  one  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  other  in  that  of 
Charles  II.55  Mr.  G — lie  then  quoted  the 
statutes  exactly,  and  defired  that  they 
might  be  read ;  which  being  done,  he  refumed 
his  difeourfe  :  “  When  I  propofed  to  tax  Ame¬ 
rica,  I  afked  the  houfe,  if  any  gentleman  would 
object  to  the  right ;  I  repeatedly  afked  it,  and 
no  man  would  attempt  to  deny  it.  Protection 
and  obedience  are  reciprocal.  Great-Britain 
protects  America  *,  America  is  bound  to  yield 
obedience.  If  not,  tell  me  where  the  Americans 
were  emancipated  ?  When  they  want  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  kingdom,  they  are  always  very 
ready  to  afk  it.  That  protection  has  always 
been  afforded  them  in  the  moft  full  and  ample 
manner.  The  nation  has  run  itfelf  into  an  im- 
menfe  debt  to  give  them  their  protection  *,  and 
now  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  final! 
fhare-  towards  the  public  expence,  an  expenca 
arifing  from  themlelves,  they  renounce  your 
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authority,  infult  your  officers,  and  break’  out, 
I  might  almoft  fay,  into  open  rebellion.  The 
feditious  feint  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to 
the  raCuons  in  this  lioule.  Gentlemen  are  care¬ 
ts  of  the  confequences  of  what  they  fay,  pro¬ 
vided  it  aniwers  the  purpofes  of  oppofition. 
We  were  told  we  trod  on  tender  ground  ;  we 
were  bid  to  expert  difobedience.  What  was 
ilus,  but  telling  the  Americans  to  Hand  out 
again (l  the  law,  to  encourage  their  obftinacy, 
with  the  expectation  of  fupport  from  hence? 
Let  us  only  hold  out  a  little,  they  would  fay, 
0111  fi  lends  will  loon  be  in  power.  Ungrateful 
people  of  America  !  Bounties  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  them.  When  I  had  the  honour  of 
fuving  tne  crown,  while  you  yourielves  were 
loaded  vvith  an  enormous  debt,  you  have  given 
bounties  on  their  lumber,  on  their  iron,  their 
hemp,  and  many  otner  articles.  1  ou  have  re¬ 
laxed,  in  their  favour,  the  art  of  navigation, 
that^  palladium  of  the  Britifb  commerce  ;  and 
)et  1  have  been  abuied  in  all  the  public  papers 
as  an  enemy  to  the  trade  of  America.  I  have 
been  particularly  charged  with  giving  orders 
and  infractions  to  prevent  the  Spanifh  trade, 
and  thereby  Hopping  the  channel,  by  which 
alone  North  America  ufed  to  be  fuppjied  with 
cafh  for  remittances  to  this  country.  I  defy 
anyr  man  to  produce  any  fitch  orders  or  infiruc- 
tions.  I  difeouraged  no  trade  but  what  was 
illicit,  what  was  prohibited  by  art  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  I  defire  a  Weft-India  merchant,  well 
known  in  the  city  (Mr.  Long)  a  gentleman 
of  chararter,  may  be  examined.  He  will  tell 
you,  that  I  ohered  to  do  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  advance  the  trade  of  America.  I 
was  above  giving  an  anfwer  to  anonymous  ca¬ 
lumnies  ; 
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lurnnies ;  but  in  this  place,  it  becomes  one  to 
wipe  off  the  afperfion.55 

Here  Mr.  Grenville  ceafed.  Several  members 
got  up  to  fpeak,  but  Mr.  Pitt  feeming  to  rife, 
the  houfe  was  fo  clamorous  for  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  the  Speaker  was  obliged  to  call  to 
order. 

.After  obtaining  a  little  quiet,  he  faid,  “  Mr. 

Pitt  was  up  ;55  who  began  with  informing 
the  houfe,  “  That  he  did  not  mean  to  have 
gone  any  further  upon  the  fubjeft  that  day; 
that  he  had  only  defigned  to  have  thrown  out  a 
few  hints,  which  gentlemen  who  were  fo  confi¬ 
dent  of  the  right  of  this  kingdom  to  fend  taxes 
to  America,  might  confider  ;  might,  perhaps, 
reflect,  in  a  cooler  moment,  that  the  right  was 
at  leaft  equivocal.  But  fince  the  gentleman, 
who  fpoke  lait,  had  not  Hopped  on  that  ground, 
but  had  gone  into  the  whole;  into  the  jufcice, 
the  equity,  the  policy,  the  expediency  of  the 
Stamp-Aft,  as  well  as  in  the  right,  he  would 
follow  him  through  the  whole  field,  and  com¬ 
bat  his*  arguments  on  every  point.55 

He  was  going  on,  when  lord  Strange  got  up, 
and  called  both  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
Mr.  Grenville,  to  order.  He  faid,  “  they  had 
both  departed  from  the  matter  before  the  houfe, 
which  was  the  king’s  fpeech ;  and  that  Mr! 
Pitt  was  going  to  fpeak  twice  on  the  fame  de¬ 
bate,  although  the  houle  was  not  in  a  com¬ 
mittee.55 

Mr.  George  Onflow  anfwered,  “  That  they 
were  both  in  order,  as  nothing  had  been  faid, 
but  what  was  rairly  deducible  from  t lie  king’s 
ipeech,55  and  appealed  to  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker  decided  in  Mr.  Onflow’s  favour. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pitt  faid,  “  I  do  not  apprehend  I  am 
Jpeaking  twice :  I  did  exprefsly  referve  a  part 
or  my  fubjeft,  in  order  to  lave  the  time  of  this 
houfe,  but  I  am  compell’d  to  proceed  in  it.  I 
do  not  lpeak  twice  *,  I  only  finifh  what  I  de- 
fignedly  left  imperfeft  But  if  the  houfe  is  of 
a  diflerent  opinion,  far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge 
a  wifli  oi  tranlgreffion  againft  order.  I  am  con¬ 
tent,  if  it  be  your  pleafure,  to  be  filent 
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Here  he  paufed — The  houfe  refounding  with, 
“  Go  on,  go  on  lie  proceeded  : 

“  Gentlemen,  Sir,  (to  the  Speaker)  I  have 
been  charged  with  giving  birth  to  {'edition  in 
America,  i  hey  have  ipoken  their  lentiments 
with  freedom,  againft  this  unhappy  adt,  and 
that  freedom  lias  become  their  crime.  Sorry  I 
am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  fpeech  in  this  houfe, 
imputed  as  a  crime.  But  the  imputation  final) 
not  difeourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  I  mean  to 
exercife.  No  gentleman  ought  to  be  afraid  to 
exercife  it.  It  is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  calumniates  it  might  have  profited. 
He  ought  to  have  profited.  He  ought  to  have 
defiftecl  from  his  projedt.  The  gentleman  tells 
us,  America  is  obftinate ;  America  is  almoft  in 
open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  re- 
relifted.  1  hree  millions  of  people,  fo  dead  to 
all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntary  to  fub- 
mit  to  be  Haves,  would  have  been  fit  inftruments 
to  make  Haves  of  the  reft.  I  come  not  here 
arm’d  at  all  points,  with  law  cafes  and  adts  of 
parliament,  with  the  ftatute  book  doubled  down 
in  dogs-ears,  to  defend  the  caule  of  liberty  :  if  I 
had,  1  myfelf  would  have  cited  the  two  cafes  of 
Chefter  and  Durham.  I  would  have  cited  them, 
to  have  lhewn,  that,  even  under  arbitrary  reiens. 

parliaments 
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parliaments  were  afhamed  of  taxing  a  people 
without  their  confent,  and  allowed  them  repre- 
fentadves.  Why  did  the  gentleman  confine 
himlelf  to  Ghefter  and  Durham  ?  He  might 
have  taken  a  higher  example  in  Wales ;  Wales, 
that  never  was  taxed  by  parliament,  kill  it  was 
incorporated.  I  would  not  debate  a  particular 
point  of  law  with  the  gentleman  :  I  know  his 
abilities.  I  have  been  obliged  to  his  diligent 
refearches.  But,  for  the  defence  of  liberty  upon 
a  general  principle,  upon  a  conftitutional  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  is  a  ground  on  which  I  Hand  firm  *,  on 
which  I  dare  meet  any  man.  The  gentleman 
tells  us  of  many  who  are  taxed,  and  are  not  re¬ 
prelented.  The  India  company,  merchants, 
dock-holders,  manufacturers.  Surely  many  of 
thefe  are  reprelented  in  other  capacities,  as 
owners  of  land,  or  as  freemen  of  boroughs.  It 
is-  a  misfortune  that  more  are  not  actually  re- 
prefented.  But  they  are  all  inhabitants  ;  and, 
as  inch,  are  virtually  reprelented.  Many  have 
it  in  their  option  to  be  actually  reprelented. 
They  have  connections  with  thofe  that  eleCt,  and 
they  have  influence  over  them.  The  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned  the  ftock-holders  :  I  hope  he 
does  not  reckon  the  debts  of  the  nation  as  part 
of  tiie  national  eftate.  Since  the  acceffion  of 
king  William,  many  minifters,  fome  of  great, 
others  of  more  moderate,  abilities,  have  taken 
the  lead  of  government; 

He  then  went  through  the  life  of  them,  bring¬ 
ing  it  down  till  he  came  to  himlelf,  giving  a 
fhort  fketch  of  the  characters  of  each  of  them. 

None  of  thefe,51  he  faid,  “  thought,  or  ever 
dreamed,  of  robbing  the  colonies  of  their  con- 
ftitutional  rights,  1  hat  was  referved  to  mark 
the  asra  of  the  late  adminiftration :  not,  thai 
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there  were  wanting  fame,  when  I  had  the  honour 
to  ferve  his  majefty,  to  propofe  to  me  to  burn 
my  fingers  with  an  American  Stamp-Aft.  With 
the  enemy  at  their  back,  with  our  bayonets  at 
their  breads,  in  the  day  of  their  didrefs,  per¬ 
haps  the  Americans  would  have  fubmitted  to 
the  impofition;  but  it  would  have  been  taking 
an  ungenerous,  and  unjud  advantage.  The 
gentleman  boads  of  his  bounties  to  America ! 
Are  thofe  bounties  intended  finally  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  this  kingdom  ?  If  they  are,  where  is  his 
peculiar  merit  to  America  ?  If  they  are  not,  he 
has  mifapplied  the  national  treafures.  I  am  no 
courtier  of  America,  I  dand  up  for  this  kingdom. 
I  maintain,  that  the  parliament  has  a  right  to 
bind,  to  redrain  America.  Our  legislative  power 
over  the  colonies,  is  Sovereign  and  Supreme. 
When  it  cedes  to  be  Sovereign  and  fup  reme,  1 
would  advife  every  gentleman  to  fell  his  lands, 
if  he  can,  and  embark  for  that  country.  When 
two  countries  are  connected  together,  like  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  colonies,  without  being  incor¬ 
porated,  the  one  muft  neceffarily  govern*,  the 
greater  muft  rule  the  lefs ;  but  fo  rule  it,  as  not  to 
contradidt  the  fundamental  principles  that  are 
common  to  both. 

“  If  the  gentleman  does  not  underftand  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  internal  and  external  taxes,  I 
cannot  help  it;  but  there  is  a  plain  diftindtion 
between  taxes  levied  for  the  purpofes  of  raifing 
a  revenue,  and  duties  impofed  for  the  regulation 
of  trade,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  iubjedt; 
although,  in  the  confequences,  fome  revenue 
might  incidentally  arifefrom  the  latter. 

14  The  gentleman  afks,  when  were  the  colonies 
emancipated?  But  I  defire  to  know,  when  they 

were 
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were  made  Haves?  Bat  I  dwell  not  upon  words. 
When  I  had  the  honour  of  ferving  his  majefty,  I 
availed  myfelfof  the  means  of  information,  which 
I  derived  from  my  office  :  I  fpeak,  therefore, 
from  knowledge.  My  materials  were  good.  I  was 
at  pains  to  colled,  to  digeft,  to  confider  them; 
and  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  profits  to 
Great  Britain,  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
through  all  its  branches,  is  two  millions  a  year. 
This  is  the  fund  that  carried  you  triumphantly 
through  the  lafl  war.  The  eftates  that  were 
rented  at  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  threefcore 
years  ago,  are  at  three  thoufand  pounds  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Thofe  eftates  fold  then  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  purchafe;  the  fame  may  be  now 
fold  for  thirty.  You  owe  this  to  America.  This 
js  the  price  that  America  pays  you  for  her  pro- 
tedion.  And  (hall  a  miferable  financier  come 
with  a  boaft,  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn 
into  the  Exchequer,  to  thelols  of  millions  to  the 
nation!  I  dare  not  fay,  how  much  higher  thefe 
profits  may  be  augmented.  Omitting  the  im- 
menfe  increafe  of  people,  by  natural  population, 
in  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  migration  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  I  am  convinced  the  whole 
commercial  fyftem  of  America  may  be  altered  to 
advantage.  You  have  prohibited,  where  you 
ought  to  have  encouraged;  and  you  have  encou¬ 
raged  where  you  ought  to  have  prohibited.  Im¬ 
proper  reftraints  have  been  laid  on  the  continent, 
in  favour  of  the  iflands.  You  have  but  two  nations 


to  trade  with  in  America.  Would  you  had  twenty ! 
Tet  ads  of  parliament  in  confequence  of  treaties 
remain,  but  let  not  an  Englifh  minifter  become 
&  cuftom-houfe  officer  for*  Spain,  or  for  any 
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power.  Much  is  wrong,  much  may  be  amended 
for  the  general  good  of  the  whole. 

“  Does  the  gentleman  complain  he  has  been 
roifreprefented  in  the  public  prints  ?  It  is  a 
common  misfortune.  In  the  Spanifh  affair,  in 
the  laid  war,  I  was  abufed  in  all  the  news-papers, 
for  having  adviied  his  majefty  to  violate  the  laws 
of  nations,  with  regard  to  Spain.  The  abufe 
was  mduftrioufly  circulated,  even  in  hand- bills. 
If  adminiftration  did  not  propagate  the  abufe, 

ADMINISTRATION  NEVER  CONTRADICTED  IT. 

I  will  not  fay  what  advice  I  did  give  to  the  king. 
My  advice  is  in  writing,  figned  by  myfelf,  in 
the  pofleftion  of  the  crown.  But  I  will  fay,  whan 
advice  I  did  not  give  to  the  king  :  I  did  not  ad- 
vife  him  to  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

“  As  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman's  pre¬ 
senting,  in  fome  way,  the  trade  for  bullion  with 
the  Spaniards,  it  was  fpoken  of  fo  confidently, 
that  I  own  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  did  believe  it 
to  be  true. 

C6  The  gentleman  muft  not  wonder  he  was 
not  contradicted,  when,  as  the  minifter,  he  af- 
ferted  a  right  of  parliament  to  tax  x4merica.  I 
"know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  a  modefly  in 
this  houfe  which  does  not  chufe  to  contradict  a 
minifter.  I  with  gentlemen  would  get  the  better 
of  this  modefty.  If  they  do  not,  perhaps,  the 
collective  body  may  begin  to  abate  of  its  refpect 
for  the  reprefentative.  Lord  Bacon  had  told  me, 
that  a  great  queftion  would  not  fail  of  being 
agitated  at  one  time  or  another.  I  was  willing 
to  agitate  that  at  the  proper  leafon,  the  German 
war:  my  German  war,  they  called  it.  .Every 
feffions  I  called  out,  has  any  body  any  objections; 
to  the  German  war?  I\To  body  would  objeCt  to 
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it,  one  gentleman  only  excepted,  fince  removed 
to  the  tipper  houfe,  by  fucceffion  to  an  ancient 
barony*,  (meaning  lord  le  Defpencer,  formerly 
Jir  Francis  Dafhwood)  he  told  me,  ci  he  did  not 

like  my  German  war/5  I  honoured  the  man 
for  it,  and  was  forrv  when  he  was  turned  out  ot 
his  poll. 

cc  A  great  deal  has  been  faid  without  doors, 
of  the  power,  of  the  ftrength,  of  America.  It  is 
a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautioufly  meddled  with. 
In  a  good  caufe,  on  a  lound  bottom,  the  force 
of  this  country  can  crufti  America  to  atoms.  I 
know  the  valour  of  your  troops.  I  know  the 
fkill  of  your  officers.  There  is  not  a  company  of 
foot  that  has  ferved  in  America,  out  of  which  you 
may  not  pick  a  man  of  fufficient  knowledge  and 
experience,  to  make  a  governor  of  a  colony  there. 
But  on  this  ground,  on  the  Stamp-Act,  when  io 
many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injuftice,  lam 
one  who  will  lift  my  my  hands  againft  it. 

“  In  fuch  a  caufe,  your  fuccefs  would  be  ha- 
zardous. — America,  if  fhe  fell,  would  fall  like 
the  ftrong  man.  She  would  embrace  the  pillars 
of  the  (late,  and  pull  down  the  conftitution  along 
with  her.  Is  this  your  boafted  peace  ?  Not  to  (heath, 
the  fword  in  its  fcabbord,  but  to  (heath  it  in  the 
bowels  of  your  countrymen?  Will  you  quarrel 
with  yourfelves,  now  the  whole  houfe  or  Bourbon 
is  united  againft  you?  While  France  dillurbs 
yourftlheries  in  Newfoundland,  embarraffes  your 
ilave  trade  to  Africa,  and  with-holds  from  your 
fubjedts  in  Canada,  their  property  ftipulated  by 
treaty  ;  while  the  ranfom  for  Manillas  is  denied 
by  Spain,  and  its  gallant  conqueror  bafely  tra¬ 
duced  into  a  mean  plunderer,  a  gentleman,  (co¬ 
lonel  Draper)  whole  noble  and  generous  fpirit 
,  I  2  Would 
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would  do  honour  to  the  proudeft  grandee  of  th 
country.  The  Americans  have  not  afted  in  all 
things  with  prudence  and  temper.  r]  hey  have 
been  wronged.  They  have  been  driven  to  mad- 
nefs  by  injuftice.  Will  you  pnnifh  them  for  the 
madnefs  you  have  occafioned  ?  Rather  jet  pru¬ 
dence  and  temper  come  fir  ft  from  this  fide.  I 
will  undertake  for  America,  that  fhe  will  follow 
the  example.  There  are  two  lines  in  a  ballad  of 
Prior’s,  of  a  man’s  behaviour  to  his  wife,  fo  ap¬ 
plicable  to  you  and  your  colonies,  that  I  cannot 
help  repeating  them  : 

“  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind  : 
c‘  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.” 

cc  Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the 
lioufe  what  is  really  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  th 
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Stamp- Act  be  repealed  absolutely,  to¬ 
tally,  and  immediately.  That  the  reafon 
for  the  repeal  be  afligned,  becaufe  it  was  founded 
on  an  erroneous  principle.  At  the  lame  time,, 
let  the  fovereign  authority  of  this  country  over 
the  colonies,  be  afferted  in  as  ftrong  terms  as 
can  be  deviled,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every 
point  of  legillation  whatfoever.  That  we  may 
bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures, 
and  exercife  every  power  whatfoever,  except 
that  or  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets 
without  their  content  — 

The  part  which  Mr.  Pitt  took  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  was  in  general  extremely  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  Mother-Country  j  but  the 
Americans  were  extravagant  in  their  acclama¬ 
tions.  They  considered  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp- 
Aft  which  immediately  followed,  as  a  blefling 
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principally  procured  b-y  his  means,  and  fpoke 
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confequently  both  of  his  head  and  his  heart  hi 
the  mod  vehement  terms  of  admiration:  nor 
was  their  gratitude  confined  to  words;  they 
ftruck  medals  in  honour  of  their  deliverer,  and 
fent  over  for  ftatuesof  him,  which  they  eredted 
in  their  cities,  with  every  teflimony  of  the 
deepeft  refpedt,  and  the  warmed  affedtion.  la 
fhort,  didinguiflhing  as  the  marks  of  public  re¬ 
gard  had  been,  which  he  formerly  received  on 
this  fide  the  water,  dill  the  inftances  of  vene¬ 
ration  which  were  now  fhewn  him  beyond  the 
Atalantic,  were  carried  fo  much  farther,  as  to 
leave  room  for  no  poffible  increafe,  unlefs  they 
actually  worfhipped  him  as  a  divinity. 

It  mud,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  Mr.  Pitt’s 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  repeal,  had  very 
great  weight  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  but 
it  mud  alfo  be  allowed  that  there  were  many 
other  gentlemen  who  didinguifhed  themfelves 
confpicuoudy  in  favour  of  the  Americans. 
Among  thele,  we  mud  not  forget  the  very  able 
and  accurate  Mr.  Charles  Towndiend,  who 
fpoke  with  a  force  of  eloquence  that  was  a  (du¬ 
ally  amazing,  and  a  fund  of  information  that 
feemed  to  be  unlimited.  This  great  man,  dur¬ 
ing  the  agitation  of  the  repeal,  indead  of  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf  merely  with  the  fuperficials  of 
the  fubjedt,  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  de¬ 
bate  ;  he  maturely  confidered  the  importance  of 
the  colonies,  the  nature  of  their  trade,  and  the 
form  of  their  conditution  :  he  then  confidered 
the  impropriety  of  making  thofe  our  mod  im¬ 
placable  enemies,  who  were  inclined  to  be  our 
mod  affedlionate  friends ;  and  faw  the  injudice 
of  which  the  Mother-Country  was  fo  fcanda- 
loufly  guilty,  when  (he  trod  a  whole  nation  into 
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the  rtioft  abjed  fee  of  (laves,  who  had,  to  the 
full,  as  ftrong  a  claim  to  freedom  as  herfelf. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Townfhend  had  con- 
veiled  with  the  molt  intelligent  well-wifhers 
both  to  the  Mother-Country  and  the  Colonies  : 
his  materials  were  admirable;  and  thofe  who 
have  ever  heard  him  fpeak,  need  not  be  told 
what  an  additional  force  they  acquired  from  the 
exquifite  colouring  of  fo  mafterly  an  orator. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Townfhend  himfelf  acknowledged 
the  pains  he  had  been  at  to  colled!:  his  materials ; 
and,  in  a  mod  elegant  fpeech  after  the  Stamp- 
A£t  was  repealed,  very  vifibly  glanced  at  Mr; 
’William  Kelly,  of  New- York,  as  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  was  principally  indebted  for  his 
information.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a  merchant  of  the 
fir  ft  eminence  at  New-York,  but  had  retired 
from  bufinefs  for  fome  time,  and  lived  inde¬ 
pendent  on  his  fortune.  He  was,  however, 
perfedlly  converfant  with  the  mutual  intereft 
of  Great-Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and,  to 
an  underftanding  naturally  excellent,  had  joined 
all  the  advantages  of  an  extenfive  experience. 
Antecedent  to  the  repeal,  he  had  been  exa¬ 
mined  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  about  the 
affairs  of  America;  and,  though  his  examina¬ 
tion  continued  aim  oft  four  hours,  he  acquitted 
himfelf,  through  the  whole,  with  a  politenefs, 
a  perfpicuity,  and  a  manlinefs,  that  gained  him 
the  higheft  reputation  from  that  illuftrious  af- 
fembly.  The  Americans,  therefore,  though  they 
have  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Pitt,  fhould  con- 
fider  there  are  other  gentlemen  in  the  Britifh 
parliament  by  whom  they  have  been  obliged, 
and  confequently  fhould  not  confine  the  returns 
of  their  gratitude  to  one  particular  perfonage  ; 
efpecially  too  as  that  perfonage  does  not  wifh  to 
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make  a  monopoly  of  praffe,  but  has  generality 
enough  to  be  contented  with  his  own  lhare  of 
nitric,  without  defiring  to  engrofs  any  part  of 
what  is  due  to  his  neighbours.  But  to  quit  un- 
neceffary  digreflion,  and  to  go  on  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fubject : 

‘The  legality  of  general  warrants  coming  on 
fhortly  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp-Aft,  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  a  very  fpirited  manner,  exclaimed  a- 
gainft  fuch  arbitrary  ftretches  of  the  mini- 
fterial  power,  notwithftanding  he,  at  the  fame 
time,  acknowledged  that  fuch  warrants  had 
been  once  ifl'ued  under  himfelf.  He,  however, 
obferved,  that  the  time  in  which  they  were 
thus  i ffued  by  his  own  direction,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  critical,  and  the  occafion  no  leis  ex¬ 
traordinary  :  it  was  during  the  war,  when  in¬ 
formation  had  been  given  him  of  a  fufpicious 
foreigner,  who  was  preparing  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom^  He  Paid,  that  he  had  even  then  con- 
fulted  his  friend  Mr.  Pratt,  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  about  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  affair,  and  was 
told  that  the  adion  was  illegal  •,  but,  faid  Mr. 
Pitt,  “  the  fafety  of  the  nation  required  an 
“  inflant  difpatch,  and  I  hazarded  my  head 
te  with  pleafure,  left  that  fafety  fliould  be  any 
“  ways  endangered  by  waiting  for  formalities.” 
There  is  a  greatnefs  of  foul  in  this  declaration, 
which  cannot  be  fufficiently  honoured;  and  not- 
withftanding  Mr.  Pitt’s  enemies  have  repeatedly 
urged  it  as  an  argument  of  his  inconfiftency,  it 
is  neverthelefs  an  inconfiftency  of  lb  exalted  a 
nature,  as  throws  a  much  ftronger  luftre  on  his 
charader,  than  if  he  had  gone  on  tor  a  whole 
life,  in  one  undeviating  round  of  the  moft  punc¬ 
tual  regularity. 
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The  parliament  was  no  fooner  prorogued, 
than  an  alteration  in  the  minillry  became  the 
fubjeft  of  public  converfation  •,  the  minifters 
then  in  being,  though  they  had  obtained  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Stamp-Aft  ;  though  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  vote  of  condemnation  in  regard  to  ge** 
neral  warrants;  though  they  had  obtained  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  cyder-duty, 
and  done  feveral  other  afts  which  were  ex¬ 
tremely  agreeable  to  the  kingdom,  neverthelefs 
were  far  from  being  in  high  dlimation  with  the 
people.  They  were  fuppofed  by  a  great  many 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  lord  Bute,  and  even 
benefits  from  Iris  hand  were  utterly  unaccept- 
able.  Others,  who  thought  them  uninfluenced, 
entertained  but  a  fmall  ide^  of  their  merit  ;  and 
there  v;as  a  third  clafs  of  men,  who,  though 
they  conceived  very  favourable  fentiments  of 
their  integrity,  had  but  a  very  narrow  opinion 
of  their  abilities.  Thus,  notwithftanding  their 
meafures  were  univerially  approved,  they  them- 
felves  were  no  way  relpeftcd  ;  and  that  dear 
love  of  variety,  which  operates  fo  much  upon 
the  mind  of  this  infatuated  country,  rendering 
us  ftill  defirous  of  a  change  ;  the  necefiity  of  an 
alteration  came  at  length  to  be  confidered, 
though  it  was  rather  a  difficult  circumftance  to 
get  a  let  of  proper  perfons  in  their  place.  The 
public  voice  was  loud  for  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord 
Temple  ;  but  the  latter  not  choofing  to  come 
in,  as  was  fuppofed,  unlefs  his  brother,  Mr. 
G.  G.  was  employed,  and  the  former  not  choof¬ 
ing  to  be  connefted  with  that  minifter,  an  ac¬ 
commodation  became  impoffible.  Mr.  Pitt, 
however,  (till  maintained  a  much  higher  ffiare  in 
the  public  opinion  than  lord  Temple.  In  faft, 
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the  principal  part  of  his  lordffiip’s  popularity  re¬ 
fill  ted  from  his  being  formerly  connefled  "with 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  throwing  up  the  privy-fail,  'at 
the  fame  time  that  the  other  threw  up  the  fe~ 
cretaryfhip  of  ftate.  Of  courfe,  therefore, 
there  could  be  but  little  queftion  in  vvhofe  fa¬ 
vour  the  beam  ot  national  partiality  would  turn, 
when  the  merits  of  both  were  contrafted.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Mr,  Pitt  had  a  thoufand  voices,  where 
lord  Temple  had  one-,  and  there  was  fcarcely 
a  news -paper  eflfayift,  or  a  political  writer  in 
the  kingdom,  but  what  now  declaimed  upon 
the  neceffity  of  advancing  this  great  man  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  principal  office  of  government. 
An  alteration,  however,  did  not  take  place  in 
the  miniltry,  kill  the  latter  end  of  July.  Ac 
this  time  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  dif- 
miffed  from  the  head  of  the  Treafury,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  The  duke 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  during  the  greatefh 
part  of  the  laft  adminiftration ;  but  upon  fome 
difguft,  or  difappointment,  he  refigned  the  foals, 
which  were  given  to  his  grace  the  duke  o: 
Richmond.  The  duke  of  Grafton’s  great  abilities, 
however,  recommending  him  to  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  attention  of  the  fovereign,  he  was  now 
appointed  to  the  chief  feat  at  the  Treafury- 
board ;  Mr.  Charles  Townfhend  was  made  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  room  of  Mr, 
Dowdefwell ;  lord  Shelburne,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  place;  lord  Cam¬ 
den  fucceeded  the  earl  of  Northington,  as  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  the  earl  of  Winchelfea  was 
difmifled,  that  the  Prefidency  of  the  Council 
might  be  given  to  the  earl  of  Northington. 
To  compleat  the  whole,  the  Privy  Seal  was 
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taken  from  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  given 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  ennobled  at  the  fame 
time,  by  the  ftile  of  vifcount  Pitt,  of  Pynfent- 
Burton,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  earl  of 
Chatham. 

I  Jiave  now  brought  down  Mr.  Pitt’s  political 
life  to  the  prefent  hour ;  and  though  in  the 
courfe  of  the  foregoing  fncets  I  have  very  fre¬ 
quently  paid  a  juft  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  abilities,  I  have  by  no  means 
let  myfelf  up  as  an  advocate  for  all  his  proceed¬ 
ings.  There  have  been  undoubtedly  fome  very- 
palpable  inconfiftencies  in  his  conduct,  and  his 
behaviour  in  regard  to  continental  meafures,  is 
what  his  greateft  partizans  muft  rather  think  of 
extenuating,  than  endeavour  to  defend ;  but 
with  all  his  inconfiftencies,  with  all  his  errors, 
I  may  fafely  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  he  has 
done  more  for  this  country  than  any  other  mi- 
nifter  ftnce  our  firft  exiftence  as  a  people.  Per¬ 
fection  is -not  the  attribute  of  human  nature, 
and  great  as  my  veneration  for  Mr.  Pitt  may 
be,  it  would  only  expofe  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  world,  fhould  I  foolifhly  ftrive  to  prove 
that  he  is  wholly  exempted  from  infirmities.  It 
is  praife  enough  for  him,  it  is  praife  enough  for 
any  man  to  be  the  moft  able,  the  moft  upright 
minifter  that  our-  annals  have  ever  produced ; 
and,  if  this  fhare  of  reputation  be  candidly 
allowed  him,  I  don’t  know  that  the  moft  zea¬ 
lous  of  his  admirers  can  poftibly  wifh  him  a 
more  exalted  fhare  of  character.  Thofe  may 
talk  of  infallibility  who  look  beyond  the  brittle 
lot  of  humanity  for  their  heroes,  but  thofe  who 
treat  of  merely  mortal  men,  muft  give  the 
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palm  of  excellence  to  fuch  as  pofll-fs  the  moil: 
virtues  with  the  feweft  imperfedtions. 

As  nothing  is  more  fludtuating  than  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public,  I  am  very  well  aware 
that  at  the  prefent  crifis  there  are  numbers  who 
were  formerly  the  moil  ftrenuous  admirers  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  look  upon  his  acceptance  of  an 
earldom  as  a  fort  of  filicide  upon  his  reputation 
— the  national  mind  like  the  individual,  judges 
mofr  commonly  in  extremes;  receives  mere  com 
jedtures  for  abfolute  certainty ;  and.  fets  down 
every  man  as  corrupt  where  it  has  once  thought 
proper  to  fufpedt  his  virtue:  without  allowing  for 
circumftances  or  times,  and  without  comparing 
caufes  with  events,  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred* 
determine  finally  on  the  conduct  of  every  great 
man  ;  and  having  once  pronounced  fentence  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  appeal  from  the  infallible  tribunal  of 
their  own  imagination  ;  by  this  means  the  moil: 
deferving  members  of  the  community  frequent¬ 
ly  fink  into  betrayers  of  their  country  ;  and 
lie  is  very  often  extolled  into  a  faviour  of  the 
public,  who  like  another  Eroftratus,  fets  the 
Temple  of  virtue  on  flames. 

The  generality  of  people  have  for  forne  time 
expedted  to  fee  Mr.  Pitt  again  reftored  to  an 
adtive  department  in  the  government,  where 
the  principal  management  of  all  public  bufinefs 
fliould  reft  itnmediately  in  his  hands.  While 
he  remained  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  op- 
pofe  the  eftablifliment  of  arbitrary  or  unnecef- 
fary  taxes,  they  looked  upon  their  properties  to 
be  fecure  ;  and  all  they  wanted  was  to  fee  him, 
placed  in  fuch  an  office  as  could  procure  us  a 
proper  degree  of  refpedl:  from  thofe  powers 
who  have  lately  trifled  with  our  reprefentations, 
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and  treated  us  with  a  molt  infuperable  con¬ 
tempt.  Deprived  of  their  palladium,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  difappointed  in  their  ex¬ 
pectations  on  the  other  ;  they  begin  to  imagine 
that  Mr.  Pitt’s  patriotism,  like  the  patriotism 
of  many  former  minifters  was  entirely  interefted; 
and  that  under  a  fpecious  affectation  of  zeal  for 
the  good  ot  his  country,  he  was  only  endea¬ 
vouring  at  the  eftablifhment  of  his  own  welfare. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  as  little  inclina¬ 
tion  to  varnifh  over  an  infamous  action  as  any 
other  man.  Though  Mr.  Pitt’s  admirer,  I  am 
no  way  his  idolater ;  and  though  I  Ihould  be 
heartily  ferry  that  any  adtual  balenefs  could  be 
proved  in  his  conduct,  ftill  I  Ihould  flibfcribe 
to  the  juftnefs  of  his  condemnation  if  I  Saw  the 
lead  reafoh  in  the  world  for  marking  him  with 
difgrace. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  fo  highly  offended 
with  Mr.  Pitt  becaule  he  did  not  come  into 
fome  active  department  of  the  adminiftration  ; 
feem  to  think  that  he  fhould  be  as  totally  ex¬ 
empted  from  bodily  decays  as  from  mental  im¬ 
perfections  •,  they  do  not  confider  that  this  great 
man  is  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  he  has 
been  long  finking  under  the  almoit  unremitting 
Severity  of  a  dreadful  diforder,  and  that  for 
feverai  times  of  late  he  has  been  carried  into 
the  IToufe  of  Commons  by  his  friends,  wrapped 
up  in  flannels,  and  totally  unable  to  (land 
where  it  was  even  neceffary  for  him  to  Speak, 
upon  the  bufinefs  of  his  country  ;  they  do  not 
confider  that  reft  and  relaxation  are  now  entirely 
requifite  to  give  the  fhort  remainder  of  life  fome 
little  tafte  of  tranquility.  They  do  not  recol¬ 
lect,  that  like  other  men  he  muft  be  fenuble  of 
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pain,  and  have  ideas  of  pleafure*;  be  defirous 
to  avoid  tlie  ftroke  of  adverfity,  and  felicitous 
to  balk  a  moment  in  the  genial  funfhine  of 
content.  On  the  contrary,  attentive  only  to  the 
narrow-minded  confiderations  of  their  own  in- 
tereft,  they  will  not  allow  him  the  fmalleft  in¬ 
terval  of  repofe  *,  and  inftead  of  thanking  him 
for  the  numberlefs  blellirigs  which  they  have 
already  poffeffed  through  his  means,  they  load 
him  with  obloquy  and  reproach,  becaufe  he  will 
not  facrifice  himfelf  entirely  in  their  fervice,  and 
breath  out  his  very  laft  in  the  Herculean  labours 
of  a  frefh  adminiftration. 

Had  the  gentlemen,  however,  who  cenfurc 
Mr.  Pitt  fo  highly  for  accepting  only  a  fine- 
cure  in  the  government,  been  actuated  by  any 
principles  eitheir  of  gratitude  or  generality, 
they  would  rather  on  this  occafion  rejoice  than 
be  offended  with  his  determination  ;  they  would 
have  been  pleafed  that  a  man,  who  had  done 
them  fuch  elfential  fervices,  was  now  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  reap  forrie  advantages  for  himfelf,  and 
that  in  the  evening  of  his  days  he  found  an  ho¬ 
nourable  and  eafy  means  to  provide  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  family  j  but  no — his  place,  and 
his  title  are  the  infamous  wages  of  corruption*, 
theykre  not  given  him  as  rewards  for  part  merits, 
but  to  prevent  him  from  conferring  future  be¬ 
nefits  on  his  country  •,  and  it  is  neither  the  con- 
fideration  of  health,  nor  the  motive  of  happi- 
neis,  by  which  he  is  influenced,  but  the  paltry, 
the  fcandalous  defire  of  accumulating  wealth 
&nd  honours  for, his  pofterity. 

If  gentlemen  are  really  determined  to  fhut 
their  ears  againft  the  fenfe  of  conviction  it  is  in 
Tain  for  me  to  argue.  But  if  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  part 
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life  wc  may  be  sallowed  to  form  any  idea  of  his 
pi  dent  conduct,  there  can  be  but  little  room 
to  charge  him  either  with  being  allured  from 
the  intereft  of  his  country,  by  the  glitter  of  a 
title,  or  the  advantages  of  a  placed  We  all 
know  extremely  well  when  he  enjoyed  the  pay- 
mafterfhip  or  the  forces,  notwithstanding  the 
ftenderneis  of  his  fortune  at  that  time,  he  ne¬ 
vertheless  threw  up  a  very  large  fhare  of  thofe 
perquifites,  which  had  always  been  confidered  as 
the  indifputable  due  of  his  predeceffors,  and  had 
been  conilantly  enjoyed  by  the  molt  difintereft- 
ed  or  thofe  gentlemen  whoever  held  the  place. 
We  alfo  know,  that  during  the  time  of  his  ad-* 
miniftration,  when  the  whole  treafures  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  a  manner  at  his  immediate 
difpofal,  his  circumftances  were  remarkably 
moderate,  and  no  expedients  whatever  were 
made  ufe  or  to  raife  the  opulence  of  Ins  family, 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that 
a  man,  who  during  his  whole  life  has  been  no-* 
torious  for  his  difregard  of  money,  fhould  now 
v/hen  his  fortune  is  greatly  encreafed  become 
the  Have  of  avarice,  and  to  ufe  a  phrafe  which 
Mr.  Pitt  himfelf  once  applied  to  a  well  known 
commoner,  Launch  out  into  fin  in  propor- 
tion  as  he  wanted  temptation.53  But  let  us 
even  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  health  was  no  way 
impaired,  and  that  in  oppofition  to  the  general 
tenor  of  his  former  life,  he  is  now  become  the 
moft  avaricious  of  mankind — flill  by  this  rule  » 
his  accepting  of  the  privy  feal  will  be  utterly 
inconfiftent  with  the  charge  of  avarice.  An 
avaricious  man  would  have  greedily  feized 
on  that  employment  which  appeared  the  belt 
calculated  to  promote  his  intereft}  the  difference 
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ot  tlnee  01  foui  thouiand  pounds  a  year  m  fa— 
lary  would  1  n  a  nKUici  oi  much  importance  to 
him  ;  to  lay  nothing  of  the  numberlefs  offices 
which  are  in  the  gift  of  particular  departments, 
and  which  a  miferly  mind  might  eafily  turn  to 
a  valuable  account.  If  therefore,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
able  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs, 
every  body  will  allow  that  he  facrifked  his  own 
interell  by  not  accepting  of  a  more  lucrative 
employment  than  the  privy  feal,  fince  every 
body  acknowledges  that  he  could  have  his 
choice  of  offices.  A  fecretarylhip  of  ftate,  or 
the  firft  feat  in  the  treafury,  had  not  only  an- 
Avered  the  purpofes  of  his  parfimony,  but  the 
ends  of  his  popularity,  and  the  acceptance  of 
either  would  have  equally  promoted  his  interell 
and  his  reputation.  Confequently,  as  he  chole 
an  employment  fo  greatly  inferior  in  value,  we 
cannot  luppofe  avarice  to  be  the  motive  of  his 
choice,  and  if  we  do  not  imagine  him  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  love  of  money,  to  what  end  can 
we  afcribe  his  conduct  but  to  the  natural  decay 
of  age,  and  the  encreafe  of  infirmities. 

But  had  it  been  poffible  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  be¬ 
come  the  dupe  of  a  certain  unpopular  noble¬ 
man,  at  the  prefent  period,  what  prevented 
him  from  liltening  to  that  nobleman’s  overtures 
when  lie  threw  up  the  feals  in  the  year  1761, 
At  that  time,  he  might  have  made  his  own 
terms  with  the  favourite,  and  at  that  time,  the 
lame  title  which  has  been  now  faid  to  influence 
his  conduct,  was  ready  for  his  acceptance ;  but 
he  fcorned  to  be  the  tool  of  any  man — Nay,  he 
threw  up  becaufe  lie  was  not  abfolutely  allowed 
to  guide  ;  and  fo  far  from  behaving  with  any 
abjedtnefs  of  fpirit,  the  public  were  almoft  ready 
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to  acknowledge  that  he  ached  with  too  much, 
Mr.  Pitt’s  consequence  has  been  no  way  dimi- 
ni flied  Since  that  period,  nor  has  the  favourite’s 
importance  received  any  encreafe.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Pitt’s  consideration  has  rather  been 
enhanced;  and  the  influence  of  the  favoui/te, 
if  any  thing,  has  been  lefiened.  From  which 
it  is  no  way  unreafonable  to  infer,  that  if  Mr. 
Pitt,  when  his  circutnflances  were  much  lefs 
affluent,  had  pride  enough  to  defpife  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  unpoluar  nobleman,  who  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  he  has  now  a 
Sufficient  Share  of  pride  to  defpife  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  him,  when  he  (the  favourite)  is 
fo  apparently  deprived  of  weight  and  authority. 

But  be  matters  as  they  may,  it  is  itill  the  in¬ 
disputable  duty  of  the  public  not  to  argue  in 
a  cafe  of  this  important  nature  from  mere  con- 
jedture,  fince  gratitude  as  well  as  equity  obliges 
us  to  wait  for  fads.  A  title  is  no  way  infa¬ 
mous  but  were  it  is  conferee!  as  the  wages  of 
corruption.  Hitherto  every  body  muft  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  deferved  the  higheft 
reward  for  his  public  virtue ;  till  we  have 
fome  certain  proof  that  he  has  received  it  for 
other  purpofes,  let  us  juftly  as  well  as  gene- 
roufly  confider  his  as  granted  on  that  account. 
A  readinefs  to  fufped  the  principles  of  thof'e 
who  have  been  long  eminent  for  their  worth, 
may  indicate  our  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  it 
never  will  do  any  credit  to  the  benignity  of  our 
hearts.  Let  us  not  for  fear  Mr.  iJitt  may  forfeit 
his  integrity,  run  into  the  very  error  we  con¬ 
demn,  and  madly  relinquish  all  pretenfions  to 
honefty  ourfelves.  Let  us  not  rob  a  man  who 
has  Saved  us,  our  wives  and  our  children  from 
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inevitable  deftrudHon,  of  what  is  much  dearer 
to  him  than  life,  his  reputation  ;  nor  be  offend¬ 
ed  that  he  has  now  obtained,  what  we  always 
thought  he  richly  merited,  a  diftingufbed 
mark  of  approbation  from  his  fovereign.  Qn 
the  contrary,  let  us  rejoice,  that  the  goodnefs 
of  that  foverign  has  fandtified  our  efteem,  and 
fet  fo  honourable  a  feal  upon  the  affedtion  of 
the  public. 

Inconfiftency  has  been  too  long  the  charadter 
of  this  infatuated  country,  the  instability  of  our 
temper  is  become  an  abfolute  proverb  among 
our  neighbours,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  en¬ 
deavour  at  eftablifhing  a  different  reputation : 
what  muff  all  the  people  ,of  Europe  think, 
what  muff  the  whole  world  think,  when  they 
find  us  in  a  flame,  becaufe  the  very  firft  objedt 
of  our  regard  has  received  fuch  a  mark  of  his 
majefty’s  favour,  as  we  ourfelves  have  continu¬ 
ally  wifhed  him !  Ever  flnce  his  majefty’s  ac- 
ceffion  we  have  lamented  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
honoured  with  a  principal  fhare  of  the  royal 
confidence  ;  and  that  a  miniftry  was  not  formed 
to  that  gentleman’s  approbation.  Ele  is  now 
poffeffed  of  the  royal  confidence.  A  mini¬ 
ftry  is  now  formed  to  his  wifhes,  and  we  are 
miferable.  In  fhort,  without  having  done  any 
thing  in  nature  but  complied  with  our  moft 
earned  defires,  we  rob  him  at  once  of  our  con¬ 
fidence;  and  inftead  of  fympathizing  with  thofe 
infirmities  which  render  him  unable  to  undergo 
an  excefs  of  fatigue,  his  very  misfortunes  be¬ 
come  criminal,  and  we  exclaim  againft  his 
want  of  health  as  an  adtual  want  of  affedtion 
for  his  country.  The  felon  at  our  bar,  though 
feized  in  the  very  adl  of  rapine ;  the  murderer 
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ni  our  dungeons,  though  reeking  from  the  effu- 
fion  of  blood,  are  neverthelels  judged  innocent 
by  the  lenity  of  our  laws,  till  they  are  judically 
convidted  of  crimes  :  but  the  man  who  has 
greatly  ferved  the  Hate,  who  has  not  only 
fnached  it  from  the  inoft  certain  deftrudtion, 
but  railed  it  to  an  unexempled  height  of  glory, 
is  condemned  without  a  hearing ;  is  facnficed 
without  a  proof ;  his  acceptance  of  thofe  ho¬ 
nours  which  we  ourfelves  judge  to  be  his  due, 
is  his  guilt ;  and  we  take  away  more  than  his 
fortune,  and  his  life,  becaufe  he  has  gratified 
our  warm  eft  inclinations.  While  this  is  the 
juftice,  while  this  is  the  gratitude  of  England, 
every  man  who  willies  well  to  his  own  intereft, 
or  honour,  mull  be  fearful  of  engaging  in  her 
caufe ;  mull  fhudder  at  Handing  up  in  her 
defence;  and  the  general  run  of  minifters  will 
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themieives  even  juftified  in  betraying 
her  moil  elfential  regards,  when  difgrace  and 
execration  are  the  only  returns  which  thofe  are  to 
expect  who  ferve  her  with  the  greateft  fidelity. 

But  among  all  the  infamous  inftruments  of 
faction  who  have  endeavoured  to  prejudice  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  intereft  of  his  country —  Ehe  author 
of  an  Enquiry  into  the  conduEl  of  a  late  Right  ho¬ 
nourable  Commoner ,  is  principally  entitled  to  our 
contempt  and  deteftation,  for  the  impenetrable 
dulnefs  of  his  head,  and  the  inveterate  malig¬ 
nity  of  his  temper.  Without  the  moll  diftant 
appearance,  either  of  underftanding  or  honefty, 
he  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce  decifively  on 
every  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduft ;  and  obtrud¬ 
ing  the  fcandalous  forgeries  of  his  own  rancour, 
for  fo  many  indifputable  fails,  he  candidly 
draws  conclulions  from  premifes  which  never 
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Is  ad  any  exifience  but  in  the  execrable  ftye  of 
his  own  imagination.  From  the  paltry,  bald, 
inaccurate,  and  even  ungrammatical  manner  in 
which  this  wretched  little  pamphlet  is  written, 

I  fhould  be  ready  to  fet  it  down  as  the  profiitute 
produ6tion  of  home  bookfeller’s  hireling,  who 

wanted  to  make  a  few  fhillings  by  the  prejudices  1  * 

which  the  public  fo  unjuftly  entertain  againft 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  account  of  his  advancement  to  a 
coronet;  but  as  from  the  extravagance  of  en¬ 
comium  with  which  lord  Temple  is  treated 
through  the  whole  ;  and  from  the  account  of  a 
private  converfation  between  that  nobleman  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  have  fome  reafon  to  think,  that, 
miferable  as  the  fcribbler  is,  he  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  fomebody  of  more  confequence  than 
virtue,  and  more  vindictivenefs  than  under- 
funding,  I  fliall  confider  the  performance  in 
queftion  with  a  gravity  to  which  it  is  very  little 
entitled,  either  on  account  of  the  language  or 
arguments. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  delicate  piece,' 
lays  it  down  as  an  uncontrovertable  princi¬ 
ple,  “  that  whenever  a  man  efpoufes  what  is 
called  a  patriotic  party,  he  fhould  bind  him- 
ielf  eternally  to  one  fet  of  men,  and  lupport 
them  upon  every  occafion,  notwithftanding  they 
may  a 61  in  diametrical  oppofition  to  the  princi¬ 


ples  of  his  own  reafon,  or  the  palpable  interest 
of  his  country.55  Unlefs  he  does  this,  he  mult 
forfeit,  according  to  our  author,  all  pretenlions 
to  character,  and  mu  ft  fink,  with  the  common 
herd  of  mock  public  Tpirits,  who  are  shifting 
with  every  wind,  and  ftudious  only  to  raife 
their  own  emolument  by  a  Teeming  attachment 


to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom, 
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With  all  pofTible  deference,  however,  to  the 
opinion  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  I  mull:  beg 
leave  to  duTcnt  from  him  very  widely  on  this 
occafion.  Agreeable  to  my  fenfe  of  patriotifm, 
no  man  fhould  attach  himfelf  blindly  to  a  party, 
or,  merely  becaufe  he  voted  with  one  let  of  men 
upon  forne  occafions,  think  it  an  indii'penfible 
duty  never  to  join  with  others  in  a  fubfequent 
queftion.  The  man  who  is  aftuated  by  lo  ri¬ 
diculous  a  principle,  is  a  Have  much  more  than 
a  patriot,  and,  for  my  part,  1  fhould  never  be 
for  trufting  any  perfon  with  the  liberty  of  my 
country,  who  had  no  liberty  of  his  own.  A 
man  who  would  really  delerve  the  exalted  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  patriot,  mult  not  be  governed  by 
any  contracted  notions,  nor  form  his  idea  of 
meafures  merely  by  the  criterion  of  men.  If  a 
Talu Cary  meafure  happens  to  be  propofed  by  his 
moft  inveterate  enemy,  tis  his  invariable  bufi- 
nefs  to  fupport  it;  and,  if  an  injudicious  pro- 
pofal  fhould  at  any  time  be  made,  he  is  obliged, 
in  his  confcience,  to  combat  it  with  his  utmoft 
force,  though  the  propofer  fhould  happen  to  be 
his  moft  valuable  frfnd.  To  fay,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  fome  occafions,  deferred 
the  caufe  of  his  friends,  without  proving  that 
fuch  a  defertion  was  injurious  to  the  general 
welfare,  is  only  faying,  that  he  preferred  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  public  to  the  deareit  connexions  of  a 
private  nature;  and  to  lay  that  he  fometimes 
fupported  the  meafures  of  lord  Bute,  or  his 
greateft  enemies,  is  only  faying,  that  he  facri- 
ficed  his  refentments,  as  well  as  his  affections, 
to  promote  the  real  fervice  of  his  country.  This, 
in  my  mind,  is  the  higheft  encomium  which 
pofTibly  can  be  paid  him ;  and  furely  nothing 
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could  be  fo  unlucky  for  our  miferable  pam¬ 
phleteer,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  criminal 
charge  upon  a  candour  of  conducft,  which  muff 
do  fuch  prodigious  honour  to  the  obje<ft  of  his 
accufation. 

The  pamphleteer,  however,  will  by  no  means 
allow  that  this  laudable  tergiverlation,  as  I  may 
call  it,  in  Mr.  Pitt,  proceeded  from  any  thing 
but  a  fecret  lull  of  power,  and  an  abfolute  ve¬ 
nality  of  temper ;  for,  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fiftency  hardly  to  be  matched  in  the  extenfive 
circuits  of  Grubftreet,  he  tells  us,  in  his  16th 
page,  that,  “  ever  wifhing  to  attain  and  pre- 
ferve  power,  by  any  facrifice,  or  any  means, 
and  finding,  foon  after  the  accefiion  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  was  in 
pofieffion  of  the  royal  ear,  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  was 
the  firft,  and  principal  inftrument  of  that  no¬ 
ble  lord’s  introduction  to  power,  particularly 
to  the  poll  of  fecretary  of  date,  and  co¬ 
adjutor  to  himfelf  *,  which  fhews,  as  clearly 
as  any  thing  can,  his  early  and  clofe  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  favourite.  And  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  could  this  be  done,  but  the  hope  of 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  fecurity  to 
himfelf.55 

Without  taking  up  my  reader’s  attention,  by 
animadverting  on  the  happy  difregard  of  gram¬ 
mar  in  this  beautiful  quotation,  I  fhall  only 
point  out  the  glaring  inconfiftency  contained  in 
the  aiTertion.  In  the  firft  place  he  tells  us, 
that  after  lord  Bute  was  in  full  pofleffion  of 
the  royal  ear,  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  firft  and  prin¬ 
cipal  inftrument  of  that  noble  lord’s  intro- 
du £t ion  to  power  ”  Now  as  lord  Bute, 
agreeable  to  our  author’s  own  confeffion,  was 
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poflefled  of  the  royal  ear  before  his  advaricce- 
ment  to  office,  it  muft  naturally  follow,  that 
Mr.  Pitt’s  friend (1) ip  was  utterly  unneceffiary 
to  his  lordffiip’s  preferment.  By  enjoying  the 
royal  ear,  he  enjoyed  the  royal  confidence  of 
courfe,  and  therefore  flood  in  no  need  of  pro¬ 
tection  or  recommendation.  But  it  feerns,  upon 
the  whole,  that  it  is  Mr.  Pitt  who  Hands  in 
need  of  friendffiip,  and  not  the  earl  of  Bute  ; 
for  Mr.  Pitt  recommends  this  man,  who  wants 
no  recommendation,  merely  to  fupport  the 
foundation  of  his  own  influence,  which,  about 
this  time,  begins  very  vifibiy  to  give  way. 
i  his  is  fliil  worfe  ;  for  if  Mr.  Pitt’s  own  inte¬ 
rs  flood  in  need  of  a  fupport,  it  cannot  be 
iuppoled  he  would  have  weight  enough  to  efla- 
bhin  the  mtercit  of  other  people.  Contradictions 
cf  this  nature  are  lo  palpable,  that  I  am  afto- 
n lined  how  ignorance  itfelf  can  poffibly  fuffer 
them  to  efcape,  efpecially  where  the  leaden  eye¬ 
lids  of  that  ignorance  are  continually  kept  open 
by  the  ever- wakeful  hand  of  malignity. 

I  he  pleafanteft  part,  however,  of  this  ferib- 
bler’s  afiertion,  is  where  he  taiks  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
c*  ever  wifhing  to  attain  and  prelerve  power  by 
x  <c  any  facrifice,  or  any  means.”  Had  this  charge 
the  leafl  foundation  either  in  likelihood  or  faff, 

I  dare  lay  the  public  would  have  been  long  fince 
informed  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  built : 
the  numbcrlefs  writers  who,  upon  Mr.  Pitt’s  re- 
lignation,  took  up  the  penagainft  him,  and  who 
were  luppofed  to  be  made  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  thing  that  could  depreciate  him  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  never  infinuated  thae 
he  was  turned  out  of  office  by  the  power  of 
the  favourite,  or  even  diftantly  hinted  that  he 
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liacl  offered  to  make  any  facrifice  for  tae  prefer-* 
vation  of  his  place.  On  the  contrary,  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  their  cenfure  was  directed  in  quite  a 
contrary  courfe.  They  never  exclaimed  againft 
his  meannefs,  but  his  pride  •,  and  fo  far  from 
telling  us  of  his  inclination  to  temporize,  they 
continually  ftunn’d  us  with  his  infolence  and 
ambition,  in  prefuming  perpetually  to  guide . 
Which  therefore  fhail  we  believe,  the  charge  of 
preemption,  or  the  charge  of  fervility  ?  And 
which  ilaail  we  credit,  the  writers  who  talk  about 
the  ungovernable  obftinacy,  or  the  fiavKli  duc¬ 
tility  of  his  temper  ?  It  is  impofiible  he  fhould 
both  refufe  his  place,  and  folicit  it  •,  and  it  is  no 
way  likely,  from  lord  Bute’s  fubfequent  conduft, 
that  he  would  have  difplaced  Mr.  Pitt,  had  Mr. 
Pitt  been,  in  the  very  decent  language  of  our 
author,  “  ever  wifhing  to  attain  power  by  any 
facrifice,  or  any  means.55  In  the  name  of  won¬ 
der,  if  the  Great  Commoner  was  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  fuch  an  infamous  tool,  for  the  fake  of 
preferving  his  place,  what  could  poffibly  induce 
him  to  give  it  up  ? — If  it  was  worth  lord  Bute’s 
while  to  come  up  to  his  price  now,  it  was  worth 
his  lordfhip’s  while  then,  to  have  gratified  his 
avarice  or  ambition  ;  and  he  would  fcarceiy  have 
expofed  himfelf  to  fuch  a  load  of  univerfai  ob¬ 
loquy,  out  of  a  particular  avcriion  to  the  man, 
if  he  had  found  the  ftatefman  fo  tradable  to  all 
his  wifhes  as  he  is  reprefented  by  the  ingenious 
performance  in  difpute.  To  reconcile,  as  far 
as  he  can,  the  manifeft  contradiction  of  this 
unfortunate  pafiage,  he  thus  goes  on  in  his  very 
next  paragraph : 

“  When  the  favourite  had  gained  t tie  afcen- 
“  dancv,  and  had  formed  defigns  incompatible 
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(c  with  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  inte- 
<c  red  of  the  kingdom*,  when  he  had  drawn 
44  the  fubftance  and  the  Shadow  of  ftrength  like- 
44  wife  from  the  Great  Commoner,  and  defeated 
44  him  alio  in  his  mighty  defign  upon  Spain  * 
then,  even  then,  notwithstanding  this  infult, 
44  and  many  others,  fuch  was  either  his  luft  for 
44  office,  or  his  friendffiip  for  the  favourite, 
44  that  he  would  have  facrificed  his  haughty 
44  over  hearing  fpirit  to  a  fufferance  of  remain- 
44  ing  in  office,  and  fubmitted  to  a  controui 
44  not  only  contradictory  of  all  his  former  prin- 
44  ciples,  but  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
44  lie  :  had  it  not  been  for  the  fpirited  and  truly 
44  patriotic  refentment  of  his  mod  noble  friend 
44  and  relation  earl  Temple,  who,  with  a  mag- 
44  nanimity  almoft  peculiar  to  himfelf,  difdained 
44  to  wear  the  chains,  or  put  on  the  livery  of 
4C  fuch  an  incompetent  ftatefman,  fuch  a  eon- 
44  temptible  being  •  and  at  SirSt  Strongly  urged, 
44  and  at  length  forced  the  Commoner  into 

44  refignation,  which  he  accompanied  with  his 

45  own,  to  give  an  example  of  fpirit  and  re- 
44  fiftance  to  an  ufurpation  fo  exceedingly  dan- 
44  gerous  to  both  court  and  peopled5 

Here,  gentle  reader,  we  have  another  feat 
of  Hocus-pocus. — Our  author’s  arguments,  like 
Sterling’s  Garden  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage, 
are  crinkum  crankitm ,  zig-zag ,  here  and  there ,  to 
and  again  \  fo  that  we  can  never  fee  farther  into 
his  meaning  than  into  the  ferpentine  fweeps  of 
that  money-loving  citizen. — Yet,  furely,  it  is  a 
little  odd  that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  the  firSt  quota¬ 
tion  was  fo  ready  to  make  any  Sacrifice  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  office,  would  in  the  fecond 
Suffer  himl'elf  to  be  forced  out  of  plaqy,  merely 

to 
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to  gratify  tile  refentments  of  lord  Temple.— 
Here,  to  argue  up6n  the  author’s  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  to  admit  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  refignation 
was  entirely  the  refult  of  lord  Temple’s  advice, 
yet,  we  find  the  refignation,  at  any  rate,  totally 
repugnant  to  the  pofitive  aflertion  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Pitt’s  everlafting  readinefs  of  making  any 
facrifice,  rather  than  forego  the  advantages  of 
his  place.  Here,  we  fee,  that  to  oblige  a  friend, 
he  could  on  the  contrary  facrifice  the  mafter-wifh 
of  his  heart,  according  to  our  author  and  even 
break,  in  the  moft  public  manner,  with  the 
very  favourite  whom  he  was  fo  tremblingly  fear¬ 
ful  of  offending,  rather  than  give  the  worthy 
lord,  his  brother-in-law,  the  lead  foundation 
for  complaint.  What  a  pity  is  it,  that  lord 
Temple  would  not  take  example  by  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  fhew  an  equal  degree  of  regard 
for  the  illuftrious  commoner.  Private  conver- 
fations  had  not  then  been  fhamefully  tortured  in¬ 
to  a  thoufand  time-ferving  forms-,  nor  had  the 
facred  communications  of  inviolable  fecrecy  been 
wire-drawn  into  meanings  no  lefs  repugnant  to 
truth,  than  fhameful  to  generofity.  The  galled 
horfe,  however,  will  wince,  and  we  mutt  na¬ 
turally  allow  thofe  people  to  fpeak  a  little, 
who  feel  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Pitt,  not  choofing 
to  employ  the  miferable  financier,  who  would 
deftroy  our  colonies  for  a  pepper-corn ;  and, 
not  caring  any  longer  to  fupport  his  lordfhip’s 
little-minded  refentments,  at  the  expence  of  his 
country,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  the  illuftrious  earl 
fhould  now  fquirt  his  impotent  inveftives,  even 
at  a  friend,  and  a  brother,  who  had  fo  unpardon- 
ably  prevented  the  gratification  of  his  revenge. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  knows  the  great 
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commoner  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  mo¬ 
tives,  and  that  none,  but  the  very  canaille,  in¬ 
deed,  will  forbear  to  behold  the  proceeding  with 
contempt.  But,  1  beg  the  reader’s  pardon  for 
a  digreffion  of  fo  little  importance,  and  lhall  go 
on  with  my  examination  of  our  accurate  author. 

As,  from  the  1 6th  to  the  31ft  page,  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  whole  aim  is  to  fhew,  that  lord  Bute  was 
continually  foliciting  the  return  of  this  man  to 
government,  who  would  facrifice  any  thing  for  a 
place,  and  even,  going  in  dilguife,  at  midnight, 
to  his  houfe,  in  order  to  effed  that  capital  de¬ 
sign,  I  lhall  proceed,  at  once,  to  the  principles 
of  the  late  change  in  the  minidry,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  proper  to  come  in  5  the  iubftance 
of  the  whole  thirty-feven  pages  being  already 
anfwered  in  my  animadverlion  on  the  paffages, 
which  I  extracted  immediately  from  the  per¬ 
formance.  In  the  thirty-feventh  page  the  author 
comes  to  clofe  quarters,  and  I  mult,  therefore, 
be  pretty  cautious  how  I  manage  my  argument, 
for  fear  of  being  foiled  by  fo  material  a  cafuift. 

“  We  come  now,  (fays  our  pampleteer)  to 
“  this  laft  negotiation ■,  the  grand  criterion  by 
“  which  the  difinterefted,  honelt  public  will 
“  judge  of  the  Great  Commoner’s  character, 
«  afiifted  in  fome  meafure,  as  they  doubdefs 
“  will  be,  by  the  feveral  irrefutable  fads  already 
“  related-,  many  of  which  naturally  lead,  and 
«  tend  to  an  explanation  of  this  Great,  and  to 
“  the  world,  unexpected  event.  A  negotiation 
“  inftituted  by  the  Favourite,  and  carried  on  by 
“  the  noble  Lawyer  lately  removedfrom  his  own 
“  department  to  another  high  office  in  the  Hate, 
“  and  haftened,  too,  by  embracing  of  the  firft 
“  opportunity  to  fcatter  the  feeds  of  difcord  in 
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the  cabinet,  and  from  thence  to  pronounce 
<c  the  incapacity  and  weaknefs  of  the  fuppofed 
Minifters.  The  error  laft  year  had  been  in 
Cc  confulting  lord  Temple firft .  This  year  ano- 
ther  method  was  taken,  Mr.  Pitt  was  firft  ap- 
tc  plied  to-,  and  after  that  gentleman  had  a  con- 
*c  ference  firft  with  the  late  lord  Chancellor,  and 
u  then  with  his  M.  lord  Temple  was  lent  for, 
who  direftly  after  his  coming  to  town,  waited 
tc  on  his  M.  at  Richmond.  Next  day  (July  16, 
‘c  1766)  his  lordfhip  received  a  very  affectionate 
letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  then  at  North-isnd, 
ct  Hampftead,  defiring  to  fee  his  lordfhip  there, 
tc  as  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  come 
ic  to  town,  His  iordlhip  went,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
acquainted  him,  that  his  M.  had  been  graci- 
“  oufly  pleafed  to  fend  for  him  to  form  an  ad- 
‘c  miniftration ;  and  as  he  thought  his  lordfhip 
“  indifipenfiable ,  he  defired  his  M.  to  fend  for 
c;  him,  and  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
<c  fury-,  and  that  he  himfelf  would  take  the  poft 
“  of  Privy  Seal.  The  Commoner  then  pro- 
“  duced  a  lift  of  feveral  perfons,  which  he  laid 
“  be  had  fixed  upon  to  go  in  with  his  lordfhip  5 
<c  and  which  he  added  was  not  to  be  altered. 
“  Lord  Temple  laid,  that  he  had  had  the  honour 
“  of  a  conference  with  his  M.  at  Richmond  the 
cc  evening  before,  and  that  he  did  not  under- 
“  ftand  from  what  pafled  between  them,  that 
“  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  be  abjolute  Mafte^^  and  to 
“  form  every  part  of  the  adminiftration it  he 
“  had,  he  would  not  have  given  himfelf  the 
“  trouble  of  coming  to  Mr.  Pitt  upon  that  fuo- 
<c  jeft,  being  determined  to  come  in  upon  an 
equality  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  cafe  he  was  to  oc- 
45  cupy  the  moft  refponfible  place  under  the 
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c‘  government.  And  as  Mr.  Pit t  had  chofen 
c  only  a  Side  Place,  without  any  relponfibility 
annexed  to  it,  he  flioujd  infift  upon  lbme  of 
<c  fus  friends  being  m  the  Cabinet  Offices  with 
c  him,  and  in  whom  he  could  confide;  which 
lie  thought  Mr,  Pitt  could  have  no  objection 
c  to,  as  he  mull  be  fenfible  he  could  not  come 
in  with  honour,  unlels  he  had  fuch  nomina- 
non;  nor  did  lie  defire,  but  that  Mr.  Pitt 
‘‘  lliould  have  his  fhare  of  the  nomination  of  his 
friends.  And  his  lordfhip  added,  that  he 
4  made  a  facrijice  of  his  brother,  Mr.  George 
V  Grenville,  who  notwithftanding  his  being  en- 
tirely  out  of  place,  and  excluded  from  all 
connection  with  the  intended  fyftem,  would 
neverthelefs,  lupport  the  meafares  of  their 
“  adminifiration:  that  it  was  his  idea  to  conci- 
hate  ail  parties,  which  was  the  ground  that 
had  made  Mr.  Pitt’s  former  adminifiration  fa 
44  reipectable  and  glorious,  and  to  form  upon 
44  the  loiid  bails  ot  Union ,  an  able  and  refpon- 
4v  fible  adminifiration,  to  brace  the  relaxed 
44  finews  of  government,  retrieve  the  honour  of 
Ct  the.  crown,  and  puriue  the  permanent  intereft 
44  of  the  public.  But  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  infilled 
44  upon  a  Superior  dictation,  and  did  not  chuie 
44  to  join  in  a  plan  defigned  for  the  reftoration 
44  oi  that  Union ,  which  at  no  time  was  ever  fo 
44  neceffary,  he  defired  the  conference  might  be 
44  broke  oil,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  give  him- 
44  felf  no  further  trouble  about  him,  for  that  he 
44  would  not  fubmit  to  the  propofed  condi- 
tions. 

44  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  infilled  upon  continu- 
“  ing  the  conference;  and  afked,  who  thofe 
P  perfons  v/ere  whom  his  lordfhip  intended  for 
-  •  '  44  fome 
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p  fome  of  the  cabinet  employments  ?  His  lord- 
fhip  anfwered,  that  one  in  particular,  was  a 
noble  lord  of  approved  character,  and  known 
‘  abilities,  who  had  laft  year  refuted  the  very 
‘  office  now  offered  to  him  [lord  Temple] 

*  though  prefied  to  it  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
^  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  duke  of 
c  Newcaftle;  and  who  being  their  common 
‘  Iriend,  he  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf  had 
‘  in  contemplation.  This  worthy  and  refped- 
‘  able  perfon  was  lord  Lyttelton.  At  the  con- 
^  clufion  of  this  fentence,  Mr.  Pitt  faid,  Good 
C  how  can  you  compare  him  to  the  duke 

*c  of  Grafton,  lord  Shelburne,  and  Mr.  Conway? 

6  Befides,  faid  he,  1  have  taken  the  privy  feal, 
and  he  cannot  have  that.  Lord  Temple  then* 
mentioned  the  poft  of  lord  prefident:  upon 
which  Mr,  Pitt  faid,  that  could  not  be,  for 
b he  had  engaged  the  precedency:  but  fays  he," 
lord  Lyttelton  way  have  ci  penfiou.  To  which 
lord  Temple  immediately  anfwered,  that  will 
Sc  never  do-,  nor  would  he  ftain  the  bud  of  his 
adminiftration  with  an  accumulation  of  pen- 
^  fions.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Pitt  vouchfafed  to  per- 
cc  mit  the  noble  lord  to  nominate  his  own  board; 
“  but  at  the  fame  time  infilled,  that  if  two  per- 
fons  of  that  board,  (Thomas  Townfhend,  and 
George  Onflow,  efqrs.)  were  turned  out,  they 
fhould  have  a  compenfation,  i.  e.  pnfions , 

“  Mi*.  Pitt  next  alked,  what  perfon  his  lord- 
cc  fhip  had  in  his  thoughts  for  fecretary  of  Hate? 
6C  His  lordfhip  anfwered,  lord  Gower,  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be 
equal  to  any  Mr.  Pitt  had  named,  and  of 
cc  much  greater  alliance;  and  in  whom  he  meant 


and  hoped  to  unite  and  conciliate  a  great  and 
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“  powerful  party,  in  order  to  widen  and 
14  ftrensthen  the  bottom  of  his  adminifl  ration, 
44  and  to  vacate  even  the  idea  of  oppofition; 
4C  thereby  to  reftore  unanimity  in  parliament, 
44  and  confine  every  good  man’s  attention  to 
44  the  real  objedts  of  his  country’s  welfare. 
44  And  his  lordihip  added,  that  he  had  never 
44  imported  his  defign  to  lord  Gower,  nor  did  he 
44  know  whether  that  noble  lord  would  accept 
44  of  it*,  but  mentioned  it  now,  only  as  a  com- 
44  prehenfive  meafure,  to  attain  the  great  end 
44  he  wifhed,  of  reftoring  unanimity  by  a  re- 
44  conciliation  of  parties,  that  the  bufinefs  of  the 
44  nation  might  go  on  without  interruption,  and 
44  become  the  only  bufinefs  of  parliament.  But 
44  Mr.  Pitt  rejedted  this  propofal,  evidently  heal- 
44  ing  as  it  appeared,  by  faying,  that  he  had  de- 
44  termined  Mr.  Conway  fhould  ftay  in  his  pre- 
44  fent  office,  and  that  he  had  lord  Shelburne  to 
44  propofe  for  the  other  office,  then  held  by  the 
44  duke  of  Richmond  •,  fo  that  there  remained 
44  no  room  for  lord  Gower.  This  lord  Temple 
44  faid,  was  coming  to  his  firft  propofition  of 
44  being  foie  and  abfolute  didlator,  to  which  no 
44  confideration  fhould  ever  induce  him  to  fub- 
44  mit.  And  therefore  he  infilled  upon  ending 
44  the  conference-,  which  he  did  with  faying, 
44  That  if  he  had  been  firft  called  upon  by  the 
44  K.  he  fhould  have  confulted  Mr.  Pitt’s  ho- 
44  hour,  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  mi- 
44  nifters,  and  have  given  him  an  equal  fhare  in 
44  the  nomination-,  and  that  he  thought  himfelf 
44  ill-treated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  not  obferving 
44  the  like  conduct. 

*  Lord  Temple  afterwards  wrote  to  lord  Gower,  to  ex- 
cufe  the  mention  he  made  of  his  name. 

The 
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The  great  point  which  the  public  have  to 
confider  on  this  occaiion  is,  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  therefore  the  queftion  will  na¬ 
turally  be  which  of  the  two  was  the  molt  com¬ 
petent  judge,  or  the  molt  ftrenuous  friend  of 
that  welfare,  lord  Temple  or  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord 
Temple,  though  he  has  poifeffed  fome  very 
confiderable  offices  in  the  government,  has 
never  been  remarkable  for  any  aftoniffiing  fhare 
of  abilities  ;  and  till  his  refignation  with  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  firft  acceffion  of  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty,  he  was  looked  upon  merely  as  an  inoffen- 
iive  good-natured  nobleman,  who  had  a  very 
fine  leat,  and  was  always  ready  to  indulge  any 
body  with  a  walk  in  his  garden,  or  look  at  his 
rurmture;  how  he  has  fuddenly  commenced 
fuch  a  ftatefman  as  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  is  what  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
determine  ;  but  this  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay, 
that  had  he  not  f aliened  himfelf  into  Mr.  Pitt’s 
train,  and  acquired  by  his  affinity  fuch  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  hiftory  of  that  great  man,  he 
might  have  crept  out  of  life  with  as  little  notice 
as  he  crept  in,  and  gone  off  with  no  other  de¬ 
gree  of  credit  than  that  of  adding  a  fingle 
unit  to  the  bills  of  mortality.  Had  I  an  in¬ 
clination  to  gratify  any  malicious  merrinefs  of 
temper,  I  have  here  an  opportunity  of  being 
extremely  pleafant  with  his  lordffiip — I  might 
call  upon  the  pamphleteer  to  give  me  a  fingle 
inftance  in  which  this  kingdom  ever  received 
any  one  benefit  at  his  hands ;  I  might  afk  him 
in  what  thofe  wonderful  qualifications  confift 
which  render  him  a  proper  perfon  to  appoint 
half  the  great  officers  of  the  government ;  and 
I  might  afk  if  it  was  not  even  a  ftretch  of  Mr. 
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Pitt’s  unremitting  friendfliip  and  brotherly  a£ 
fed  ion  to  nominate  this  mighty  man  himfelf  to 
a  place  of  fuch  coniequence  as  the  firft  feat  of 
the  treafury ;  for  my  part  I  really  think  this 
one  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  greateft  errors ;  and  I  do  not 
know  but  forne  future  writer  may  ule  it  as  an 
obj  e<5t  of  the  fevereft  animadverfion. 

When  the  intelligent  reader  comes  therefore 
to  confider  the  caie  coolly  *,  when  he  re  fleets 
that  the  greateft  luftre  of  this  nobleman  s  cha¬ 
racter  proceeds  from  his  balking  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  blaze  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  reputation  j  and  when 
he  in  fa6t,  recolledts,  that  his  being  an  earl,  and 
poffeffing  an  ample  eftate,  are  the  only  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  can  boaft  above  the  common 
clafles  of  men  ;  I  lay  when  the  reader  recollects 
all  this,  he  will  think  with  me  that  the  noble  lord 
in  difpute  had  much  more  reafon  to  be  thankful 
that  he  himfelf  was  to  be  employed  in  fo  capi¬ 
tal  an  office,  than  caufe  to  be  offended  at  being 
denied  the  privilege  of  appointing  any  body 
elfe.  Men  of  moderate  abilities  have  no  right 
to  extraordinary  indulgences  yet  fuch  is  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  that  inftead  of  a 
modeft  confcioufnefs  of  our  incapacity  we  al¬ 
ways  demand  that  regard  which  we  receive  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  goodneis  of  our  friends,  as  a 
juftice  due  to  our  own  merit  y,  and  fet  that 
down  as  the  refult  of  our  own  intrinfic  worth* 
which  in  faft  is  the  mere  effeft  of  their  civility. 
So  far  therefore  is  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  cenfured  foi 
refufmp-  lord  Temple  a  liberty  of  nominating 
half  the  great  officers,  that  lord  lemple  muit 
in  my  mind  entertain  a  very  extraordinary 
opinion  of  himfelf  before  he  could  have  teme¬ 
rity  enough  to  think  of  requiring  fuch  a  norm 
'  °  nation, 
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nation.  I  lhall  readily  grant  the  pampleteer, 
that  had  Ins  lordihip  been  a  man  of  Mr,  Pitt's 
abilities  and  confideration  in  the  Hate,  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  deny  him  any  mark  of  defe¬ 
rence  which  was  flhewn  that  gentleman;  but 
when  he  was  not  coming  in,  in  conlequence  of 
his  own  deferts,  but  rifing  entirely  upon  the 
we.ight  ©f  his  brother-in-law’s  influence,  it  would 
be  madnefs  to  ftrip  that  brother-in-law  of  the 
juftice  which  was  due  to  his  fuperior  worth, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  placing  it  in  incompetent 
hands :  what  fignifies  mincing  matters  ;  the  noble 
lord  in  queftion,  had  proved  his  incompetency 
in  the  American  Stamp-A6t,  and  to  mend  the 
matter,  was  even  making  a  merit  of  not  employ¬ 
ing  his  brother  Mr.  G.  G - ,  one  of  the  molt 

unfortunate  ftatefmen  that  had  ever  been  feen 
in  this  kingdom.  His  lordihip  of  courfe  was  a 
pretty  judge  of  merit;  and  to  be  fure,  nothing 
could  be  more  judicious  than  to  think  of  fetting 
him  in  competition  with  the  illuftrious  com¬ 
moner. 

Having  thus  replied  to  the  pampletecr,  in  re-  * 

lation  to  the  patron’s  demand  of  nominating  half 
the  great  officers,  I  fhall  now  conclude,  with  a 
general  obfervation  upon  what  he  fays  in  regard 
to  lord  Temple’s  propofal,  “  being  a  healing 
“  one,  and  likely  to  reconcile  the  differences  fo 
ct  long  and  To  unhappily  fubfifting  between  the 
<c  great  people  of  this  kingdom.55  The  pamph¬ 
leteer  tells  us,  “  that  lord  Temple  wanted  to 
“  unite  all  parties,  and  had  no  diflike  whatfo- 

ever  to  any  let  of  men.55  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
why  did  he  refufe  joining  witli  the  adminiftra- 
tion  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  nominated?  The  duke 
of  Grafton  was  furely  a  perfon  of  as  much  abili- 
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tics  as  lord  Lyttleton ;  and  the  earl  of  Shelburne^ 
without  any  offence  to  lord  Gower,  was,  at 
lead,  a  man  of  as  much  confequence  as  his  lord- 
ihip.  Of  courfe  therefore,  the  bottom  of  lord 
Temple’s  adminidration  would  have  been  as 
broad  with  thefe  two  noblemen  as  with  the  earl 
Gower  and  lord  Lyttleton;  fo  that,  if  it  was  the 
public  intereft  by  which  lord  Temple  was  aclu- 
ated,  he  mult  have  been  greatly  unmindful,  or 
greatly  ignorant  of  it,  to  infill  upon  a  partial  ap¬ 
pointment  of  officers.  But  the  truth  ;is,  lord 
Temple  had  for  four  or  five  years  heard  himfelf 
conftantly  mentioned  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  through 
fome  unaccountable  fatality,  imagined  himfelf 
a  man  of  equal  confequence.  Hence,  though 
according  to  the  pamphleteer,  he  had  no  objection 
to  any  party,  and  ■ wanted  to  conciliate  all ,  he  would 
not  come  into  government  without  choofing  his 
own  let  ot  men,  and  eftablilhing  an  oppofition 
himfelf,  by  way  of  removing  all  oppofition  in 
every  other  quarter.  Happily,  however,  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  was  bell  acquainted  with  his  lordfhip’s 
capacity,  would  not  differ  fo  many  principal 
employments  to  lie  at  his  mercy.  The  public 
are  highly  obliged  to  him,  and  when  they  recol¬ 
lect  who  is  at  tne  head  of  the  Treafiiry  now,  I 
care  fay,  there  are  but  very  few  who  will  feel 
any  concern  at  lord  Temple’s  refilling  to  come 
in  without  a  liberty  of  nominating  to  one  half  of 
tne  offices.  Upon  the  whole,  notwithdanding 
lord  Temple’s  affefted  repugnance  to  the  earl 
Oi  Bute,  that  patriotic  nobleman,  we  fee,  was 
ready  to  join  what  his  pamphleteer  digmatizes 
as  the  favourite’s  party,  if  he  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  but  the  difpofal  of  two  or  three  places. 

He 
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He  was  ready,  our  author  fays,  very  candidly, 
to  ioin  any  let  of  men^  and  fo  far  from  being 
defirous  to  fupport  a  party  againft  the  mighty 
objedt  of  his  averfion  lord  Bute,  he  wanted  to 
remove  the  very  idea  of  parties,  and  was  moft 
earneftly  felicitous  to  reconcile  all.  Admitting 
therefore,  what  has  not  yet  appeared,  that  Mr* 
Pitt  has  adtually  joined  the  earl  of  Bute,  has 
he  done  more  than  what  the  incorruptible  lord 
his  brother-in-law  (agreeable  to  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  his  own  defpicable  eulogift,)  was  eagerly 
inclined  to  do,  though  he  now  exclaims  fo  ve¬ 
in  entiv  againft  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  very  account, 
and  mentions  his  behaviour  as  a  moft  infamous 
inftance  of  ambition  and  venality ! 
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